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Coal: What Is John L. Up To? 












"You can take 
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You don’t have to be a Fashion Expert 
to pick this one! Its new “Luxury 
Lounge” Interior features new Craft- 
cord and vinyl upholstery combina- 
tions—Color-Keyed to a wide choice 
of beautiful two-tone outside finishes! 


Run the windows down—no side pillars obstruct 
your view! The Victoria is the closed car with 
the openness of a convertible. You get Ford’s 43 
“Look Ahead” features such as the Automatic 
Mileage Maker which helped place Ford first in 
its class in the Mobilgas Economy Run, Auto- 
matic Ride Control and Key-Turn Starting. And 
there’s Ford’s great whisper-quiet 100-h.p. V-8 
engine ... your choice of Conventional Drive, 
Overdrive* or Fordomatic Drive*. 


It gives you more head-and-shoulder 
room, a bigger sweep-around rear 
window, a bigger luggage locker than 
any other car of its type in Ford’s 
field! And this “million-dollar” beauty 
costs less than you might think. 


See “Ford Festival” starring James Melton on NBC-TV 


It’s built for the years ahead! 
“Test Drive” the new Ford 
Victoria at your Ford Dealer’s 
today! You'll see, hear and feel 
the lasting quality that makes 
Ford your best buy not just for 
today but for the years to come! 
*Overdrive and Fordomatic Drive optional 


at extra cost. Equipment, accessories and 
trim subject to change without notice. 
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Hot-Weather Friend of the Steelworker 


The white tablet which this steelworker 
has just taken from the dispenser is a 
tried-and-true friend to any man whose 
job involves exposure to heat. 

It’s the old reliable “heat tablet,” com- 
posed of common salt and dextrose. The 
salt in the tablet replaces salt which the 
body loses through perspiration; the 
dextrose supplies quick energy. Bethle- 
hem Steel doctors first began providing 
these tablets for steel-plant employees 
many years ago. Since then heat cases 
have become few and far between. 
There has not been a fatality as a result 
of heat in any of our steel plants in 
twenty years. 

Supplies of heat tablets, kept always 
within easy reach of steel-plant em- 
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ployees, are one proven means of help- 
ing to protect health and well-being dur- 
ing summer months. Another big help 
is the simple, practical information we 
give employees on how te keep fit in 
hot weather. 

Besides the work of our Medical Staff, 
our steel-plant management, aided by 
industrial hygienists and safety engi- 
neers, is constantly striving to make 
Bethlehem plants more comfortable to 
work in during hot weather. Atmos- 
pheres are being purified by removal 
of dust and fumes. Ventilation is con- 
stantly being improved. And with the 
fully-equipped wash and locker rooms 
now available at many locations, a man 
can take a pleasant, restful shower and 


change to his street clothes before leav- 
ing the plant. All this adds up to better 
health and better comfort in any season, 
in summer most of all. 

In these ways and in many others, the 
drag of hot weather on steelmaking is 
being steadily lessened, and the summer 
slump in health and efficiency, which 
once was considered inevitable, has now 
become virtually a thing of the past. 
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You can always be sure thot 
PATHFINDER will keep you well in- 
formed on everything of importance. 

But—besides sifting out, 
gesting and accurately interp etir , 
all of the important news —PA -- 
FINDER points out the un -. .acts 
that are so often hidden in the 
background of every news story. 


In addition, PATHFINDER has 
complete departments filled with in- 
teresting and useful information on 
business, books, science, education, 
health, sports, radio and television. 
Also, you'll enjoy the cartoons and 
humor in each issue. 


Join the 1,200,000 American 
families who depend on PATHFINDER 
to keep informed and know what's 
going on, Fill in the convenient cou- 
pon below and mail it today! 
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TALKING IT OVER 


By Graham Patterson 


No time for complacency 


If a wild and dangerous beast 
were on the loose, common sense 
would urge seeking safe refuge—and 
without delay. If an insane murderer 
were prowling about in a locality, it 
would be a foolish person, indeed, who 
would not arm himself—for the pro- 
tection of himself and his loved ones. 

That is why it is so difficult to 
understand the complacency with 
which our Allies—and even many peo- 
ple in this country—regard the build- 
ing of the democracies’ defenses. Cer- 
tainly by this time the world has seen 
Russia in her true light as a dangerous 
beast seeking to destroy us and every 
other freedom-loving nation. While 
there is basis for the hope that Russia 
will not dare to strike this year, there 
is no reason to believe she will not at- 
tack if she is ever convinced the 
chances of victory are in her favor. In 
the meantime, the democracies should 
proceed with their rearming, and with 
all possible speed. Indeed, the build- 
ing of our defenses, adequately and 
rapidly, can actually prevent World 
War III. The only thing the Commu- 
nists respect is armed strength, and 
they will not dare to precipitate glo- 
bal war once they know we and our 
Allies are sufficiently strong. 


+ + 


We have punished the Reds se- 
verely in Korea. But this should not 
lead to complacency and a letup in our 
rearming, for we will be playing Rus- 
sia’s game. Russia may change her 
strategy but her ultimate objective re- 
mains the same. And it will remain the 
same as long as the plotters in the 
Kremlin remain in power. We must 
take every Russian move at its real 
value; we must keep always in mind 
that we cannot afford to discount the 
danger inherent in Russia’s imperial- 
istic program. 

There have been various reports 
of an increasing complacency in the 
American people. Even worse, there is 
said to be a growing tendency among 
other nations in the Atlantic Pact to 
place too much dependence on the 
U.S. for their rearmament. The Wall 
Street Journal reports one American 
as saying, “Some governments have 
been asking themselves why they 
should try to pry big sums from their 
parliaments when they may be able to 
wangle it free from Uncle Sam.” 


* #& 


This may be “only human,” as 
one individual tried to rationalize it, 
but it is not fair, nor is it good sense. 
And many Americans are becoming 


Wide World 
French recruits. Europe should not 
lag in helping build its defense. 


increasingly more irritated at such an 
attitude. Several European govern- 
ments declared themselves unable to 
launch a new arms program until they 
learned definitely how much military 
and economic help they could count 
upon receiving from us. To which an 
American official is said to have re- 
torted: “We’re supplementing your 
defense program with our aid. You're 
not supplementing our aid with your 
defense program.” 


— 6 


With communism a constant and 
deadly threat, it seems incredible that 
we are still compelled to use our finan- 
cial help as a weapon with which to 
force our Allies to exert greater effort 
towards building up their own de- 
fenses. Those in charge of planning 
Atlantic Pact rearmament claim 
“Nothing that’s being done is enough,” 
although progress is being made. 
France, which last year allotted $1.6 
billion for defense, increased its arms 
budget this year to $2.1 billion. Great 
Britain’s defense spending rose from 
$2.7 billion to $3.6 billion, and in- 
creases have been voted by others. 

Of all the nations in the Atlantic 
Pact, Great Britain is said to be the 
only one with an adequate arms pro- 
gram. If war came, our European Al- 
lies would have to devote 25% to 40% 
of their national income for defense; 
they are now allotting only 5% to 
10%. While it is true they cannot 
afford to upset their economic stability, 
and all-out war has not yet come, 
nevertheless, our Allies could do more 
—and greater efforts in their own de- 
fense could well prevent the war we 
are all anxious to avoid. 
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NO OTHER SPARK PLUG 
CAN MATCH THIS RECORD! 
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JOHNNY PARSONS 
Winner 1950 
124.002 m.p.h. 
(345 miles race) 


GEORGE ROBSON 


eos ane Proof of their unequalled performance 
and dependability in the most grueling test 
of automotive equipment 





MAURI ROSE 
Co-winner 1941 
115.117 m.p.h. 


1951 winner, Lee Wallard, 
and 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th drivers 





FLOYD DAVIS use Champion Spark Plugs! 
aus, Wallard sets new record 


of 126.244 m.p.h.! 
All Champion users report 
perfect performance! 





WILBUR SHAW 
Winner 1940 
114.277 m.p.h. 


Winner 1937 FOLLOW THE EXPERTS ... Use the spark plugs champions use! 


113.580 m.p.h 
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FLOYD ROBERTS KELLY PETHLO BILL CUMMINGS FRED FRAME LOU SCHNEIDER BILLY ARNOLD RAY KEECH 
Winner 1938 Winner 1925 Winner 1934 Winner 1932 Winner 1931 Winner 1930 Winner 1929 
117.2 m.p.h. 106.24 m.p.h. 104.863 m.p.h. 104.144 m.p.h. 96.629 m.p.h. 100.448 m.p.h. 97.585 mph. 








LOUIS MEYER 





Winner 1928 an po ope er: PETER DE PAOLO JOE oy L. " coRUM 

99.482 m.p.h. Winner 1927 Winner 1926 Winner 1925 Co-winner 1924 Co-winner 1924 

ame vot 9 97.545 m.p.h. 95.904 m.p.h. 101.13 m.p.h. 98.23 m.p.h. 98.23 m.p.h. 29.62 mph. 
109.069 mph. CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Absolutes vs. Relativity: My 
hearty congratulations to Felix Morley 
for his poignant appraisal of the modern- 
day relativistic philosophy [World and 
Us, June 27] which removes God from 
man’s life quite as effectively as does 
communism. He has summed up the trend 
of the American way-of-life from its in- 
stitution to the present and makes one 
question whether we are truly American 
in the sense that the Founding Fathers 
understood the term... . 

Burin Texier, Gloversville, N.Y. 


e @ You have a good bit to say re- 
garding Chief Justice Vinson’s statement 
of June 4, 1951, regarding “absolutes.” 
Has it come to pass that supposedly 
thinking leaders and writers have con- 
cluded that there can be no moral values 
without narrow and rigid concepts based 
on man-made religious dogmas and doc- 
trines? 


C. R. Vann, Newark, Ohio. 
Said Chief Justice Vinson in his 


June 4 Supreme Court opinion: “Nothing 
is more certain in modern society than the 
principle that there are no absolutes, that 
a name, a phrase, a standard has mean- 
ing only when associated with the consid- 
erations which gave birth to the nomen- 
clature. To those who would paralyze our 
Government in the face of impending 
threat by encasing it in a semantic strait 
jacket we must reply that all concepts are 
relative.” —Ed. 


Programs, Please! Everyone has 
had something to say about the music, 
commercials and announcements “captive 
street-car audiences” have had to listen 
to here in Washington and, according to 
your article [Radio-TV, June 27] in other 
cities too. 

The news broadcasts are O.K.; it’s 
the music that gets me down. It’s aggra- 
vating to get on the streetcar or bus after 
a hard day at the office (when I want to 
relax) and to hear a fast rumba. It makes 
me angry and I'll bet many others agree. 

Why don’t the transit companies al- 
low us a “freedom of choice”? They 
could do it by having large-size programs 








on the fronts of their cars and busses 
telling what type of music was playing. 
Then, if the prospective rider wasn’t in 
the mood for a rumba, he could wait for 
a car which had music to suit his mood 
of the moment—Brahm’s Lullaby, for in- 
stance, or some other selection soothing 
to the nerves. 
Georce Oscar, Washington, D.C. 


Battery Additives: “Junk in Your 
Battery” [Science, June 13] is so written 
as to lead your readers to believe that 
there is no successful battery additive. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
. . . Battery AD-X2 was developed by 
Pioneers, Inc., under the direction of the 
late Dr. Merle Randall of the University 
of California. . . . Our customers have 
proved that AD-X2 has better than dou- 
bled the life expectancy of lead-acid bat- 
teries, 

W. M. Hacer, 
Executive Vice-President, 


Pioneers, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 


e e If your own car battery is in a 
mechanically sound condition, not over 
a year old if in rubber case, or six months 
old if in a composition case, then treat it 
with AD-X2 and see the results yourself. 

KENNETH Myers, 

Myers Distributors, Wichita, Kan. 


ee AD-X2 is a product of merit that 
has proved to eliminate sulfation. 
J. Henry DeEvANEy, 
Devaney Tire Co., 
East Providence, R.I. 


The National Bureau of Standards 
says extended experiments with battery 
additives, including AD-X2 show that 
combinations of magnesium sulfate and 
sodium sulfate—“regardless of how... 
claimed to have been prepared ... are 
not effective as alleged in restoring bat- 
teries or prolonging their life.” Pioneers, 
Inc., claims these tests were not made in 
accordance with Pioneers’ specifications. 


—KEd. 


Religion plus Psychology: You 
might be interested in knowing that simi- 
lar work to that described in “Spiritual 
Therapy” [Religion, June 13] is being 
done by my brother, Rev. Clinton J. Kew 


and by Rev. John Large at the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, New York City. Simi- 
lar methods are used. 

However, for those who require addi 
tional help, groups consisting of five to 
ten members are formed. To the group 
are applied the principles of psycho- 
analytical group psychotherapy to resolve 
emotional problems, and to bring about 
better emotional adjustment. In other 
words, the principles of psychology and 
religion both are used in healing. 

Currron E. Kew, New York. 


Ancient Adage: In “Don’t Look 
Now, But—School’s Out!” [Nation, June 
13], you use the phrase “This too shall 
pass” and state that it is an ancient Per- 
sian adage. 

I’ve heard the legend about the king 
who instructed his court jeweler to en- 
grave on a ring a phrase that would fit 
any situation, this being the one, but 
can find no authentic information about 
the legend. What is the source? 

LetHa PietcuHer, Anderson, Ind. 


According to Barlett’s Familiar 
Quotations: when on trial in England, 
Warren Hastings, [Governor-General of 
India from 1772-1785], related to friends 
an Indian tale which had given him com- 
fort. It was the story of a monarch who 
had suffered much discouragement and 
wanted a motto, short enough to be en- 
graved on a ring, and which would be 
suitable in prosperity and adversity alike. 
It was his daughter who provided an 
emerald bearing the Arabic inscription 
“This, too, will pass.” 

Closely similar phrases have been 
used by many writers. One of the best 
known appears in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
The Marble Faun: “This greatest mortal 
consolation, which we derive from the 
transitoriness of all things—from the 
right of saying, in every conjuncture, 
— ‘This, too, will pass away.’ ”—Ed. 


Small Business & Defense: We 
read with interest your article on Curtiss- 
Wright subcontracting [Business, June 
13]. When the Wright people sent out 
teams of representatives to various cities 
within our district, we had an inkling of 
the tremendous pull of such an idea. They 
brought actual equipment they desired to 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


Music for moods. For “captive” transit riders, freedom to choose between Bach and bebop? (SEE: Programs, Please!) 
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subcontract, as well as drawings and 
specifications. In our New York head- 
quarters for about three days in February 
they met with 1,200 firms who were seek- 
ing sub-contract work, 

General Thomas’s plan, the exhibit- 
ing of a diversity of parts and equipment 
for which large firms seek subcontractors, 
is the logical sequence to the Curtiss- 
Wright idea. 

So successful was the Air Force ex- 
hibit of 32 prime contractors in our New 
York offices that subsequent exhibits were 
held and are being held in other cities 
with the Army, Navy and Air Force 
jointly sponsoring such activities. 

Davin J. Custcx, Headquarters, 
Eastern Air Procurement 
District, New York. 


Best Wishes to Molly: We were 
profoundly touched by the good news of 
Molly Epstein and her beautiful mob 
[Good News, June 13]. It takes a mag- 
nificent being to accomplish so tremen- 
dous a project on so rigid an economical 
basis. Best wishes for the Epsteins and 
their “mob.” 

Pautine Courtney, Trenton, N.J. 


More on Harold’s Club: One of 
your readers, “unimpressed by your re- 
port on ‘honest’ Harold’s Club” in Reno, 
says any gambling institution is an eco- 
nomic parasite [Between Ourselves, June 
27]. 

We have lived in Reno for nearly five 
years and know that in donations to the 
welfare of the state and individuals the 
club puts out a great percentage of what 
it takes in. Harold’s each year gives a 
scholarship to the outstanding student of 
every high school in the state. In the sum- 
mer the club gives a free fireworks show 
every Friday. Harold’s is also a top donor 
to the Red Cross, Community Chest, State 
Orphanage, churches and other organ- 
izations. 

S/Sct. THomas E. Netson 

Set. Lestty A. WELLs, Bergstrom 

A.F. Base, Austin, Tex. 
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Kellys have belonged” 
at the best places for SZY€ars: .. 


It was true in the °90’s and it’s true today: Where quality goes, 

there go Kellys! For Kelly Tires have always been built to deliver the 
utmost in comfort, in safety, in mileage. Today’s Kellys—backed 

by 57 years of quality tire-building “know-how” —are designed to give 
extra thousands of worry-free miles. Make sure your next tires 

carry the Kelly name, deliver dependable Kelly performance. And 

you can depend on your Kelly Dealer for the friendly service that keeps 


your driving worry-free mile after mile. See him soon. 





Proved ond. Improved for 57 yeors 


. THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 















More than 14 million American homes use coal for heat and 
rely on the steady, healthful comfort that only coal can 
provide. More than 120 million tons of coal are delivered 
by retail coal merchants every year for home heating and 
for schools, hospitals, churches, small industrial plants and 
other community uses. 





Today, coal when used with modern equipment is the most 
economical source of heat and power. Automatic controls 
and handling machinery have reduced operating costs all 
along the line. And, one ton of coal, used under this more 
efficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as that pro- 
duced by three tons—a few years agol 


No matter how you look at it- 


it takes a lot of coal! 
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Almost Set, America builds—wears 
—eats—produces—is made from coal or 
with power furnished by coal . . . coal 
used by America’s steel mills—its railroads 
—its public utilities—its factories. And don’t 
forget all the coal used for home heating! 
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Today—in addition to all the coal for everyday use—more 
and still more coal is needed for defense. For example, this 
“Walker Bulldog,” latest U. S. tank, carries 76 mm. guns, 
goes 40 m.p.h.—takes 50 tons of coal to make! Will America 
get all the coal it needs for an economy which has to produce 
as never before? The answer is yes! 


The most productive—the most efficient—coal mines 
in the world are the direct result of the free com- 
petition that accompanies private ownership. The 
progressive American coal companies are constantly 
striving for new and better ways of coal production— 
to cut costs and deliver a better product. 

That’s why the managers of this country’s 8,000 
mines have invested hundreds of millions of dollars 
in research, in modern mining machinery, in giant 
preparation plants and in opening new mines to re- 
place “mined-out” or unproductive properties. That's _ 
why this country’s privately-managed coal companies 
have an output that no government owned or domi- | 
nated coal industry—anywhere—can begin to match! 


« 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE g 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION _ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. i 


FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE ig FOR PEACETIME PROGRESS 


_YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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William Vandivert 


The Cover. Modern mechanical 
giants have transformed the coal miner 
from a common laborer into a skilled 
mechanic and have boosted coal dra- 
matically in its fuel-market fight with 
oil and gas. For the story of this 
change, and John L. Lewis’s attitude 
toward it, read “Coal: What Is John 
L. Up To?,” by Donald S. Stroetzel, 
on page 32. 
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Next Issue. Turning up their 
noses at the powerboat enthusiasts, the 
blue-water sailors are afloat again. 
Skippers and crews of small sailboats, 
boasting a heritage dating from the 
clipper ships and the Nantucket whal- 
ers, stoutly maintain that their sport is 
not only the coolest during hot sum- 
mer days but also the best. See “Amer- 
ica Hoists New Sails” in the Aug. 8 
issue. 
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Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for ‘ndi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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Kreml is the hair 
tonic preferred 
among top business 
and professional men 
because it grooms 
hair perfectly yet 
never leaves hair 
obviously plastered 
down with greasy 
dressings. Nothing 
can compare with 
Kreml for 
distinguished, 
natural-looking 
hair grooming! 
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by many of his fellow Democrats on Capitol Hill. They believe he is 
secretly pleased with Congress's scrapping of much of his program. 

HIS STRATEGY, THEY FIGURE, IS THIS: Mr. Truman didn't want controls in the 
first place, only requested them when public opinion became insistent 
after the Korean War started. Then he asked for a much milder bill 
than Congress finally gave him, waited four months before putting it 
into effect at all. 





repeal? Thus the President can tell the voters he asked for controls 
but the bad old Congress, the bad old "special interests" and the 
bad old Republicans wouldn't let him have them. 


WHATEVER THE STRATEGY, LABOR ISN'T PLEASED WITH IT. Labor leaders are threat-— 
agencies aS an expression of dissatisfaction with Administration 
failure to get strong controls. Only thing blocking such a move is 
fear it would put labor completely outside policy-making councils. 
the military. The Army has successfully withstood both AF and Navy 
in postwar years, but the sheer logic of America's defense needs is 
gradually pushing the airmen ahead. 


OOOO EE 


economical defense-offense cah be furnished by well-manned air bases 
around the globe are moving toward support for a greatly expanded 
Air Force. Some members are even.talking about 150 air groups. 
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Works Committee in favor of the giant hydroelectric project. Five 
seats have already been juggled, and at least one Congressman, John 
C. Watts of Kentucky, was told by Speaker Sam Rayburn that he could 
have a Public Works seat if he would vote for the seaway. Watts 
first said he would abstain from voting, then soured on the deal and 
decided to vote against it. 


FRENCH WORKERS MAY SWING ALL THE WAY TO COMMUNISM unless the new French govern- 
ment acts fast to correct the glaring discrepancy between steadily 
rising prices and the almost static wage structure. Labor unrest 
could bring a disastrous and bloody general strike which might topple 


the new Cabinet, bring in really radical elements. 
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desire to get out from under the burden of Harold E. Stassen and his 
perennial ambitions for the Presidency. 


YOUNGDAHL, INDEPENDENT AND HIGHLY POPULAR, has a low opinion of both ex-Gover- 
nor Stassen, now president of the University of Pennsylvania, and his 
principal supporters in Minnesota. Thus he was delighted to accept 
Truman's bid, which was so timed that it took Youngdahl out of the 
picture just a few days before he was supposed to introduce Stassen 
at a kick-off speech in the state. Youngdahl told Stassen's friends 
he was now a judge, so it would be beneath his judicial dignity to 
participate in a frankly political gathering. 
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You build boats? 
As the Great Flood of 1951 swirled 


over Kansas City (see Nation) and buried 
the downtown business section in slimy 
wreckage, readers of a rather soggy Star 
were treated to an advertisement by the 
Board of Public Utilities boosting the 
area as an industrial site. Wrote the en- 
thusiastic board: “Tell us about your 
operations and we'll tell you how it fits 
into the Kansas City picture.” 


Presidential thanks 
Senator Paul Douglas (D.-.-Ill.) 


turned the other cheek last week—and 
is still wondering what hit him. Making 
an appointment with Mr. Truman, 
Douglas told him that, despite their oc- 
casional spats over financial and foreign 
policy, he had “no malice” in his heart, 
nor would he seek the Presidency or 
Vice-Presidency in 1952. Two days later, 
Truman junked two out of three selec- 
tions by Douglas for the Illinois bench, 
sent his own nominations to the Hill. 


Ladies’ day 


Henpecked American husbands 
can take heart: The National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs has just voted in favor of drafting 
women “when it may be advisable in the 
interest of humanity.” 


Flat-top for A bombers 


The super-carrier—scuttled by ex- 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson two 
years ago—is making a comeback. To a 
Newport News shipbuilding company 
last week went a $218 million contract to 
build a 60,000-ton flattop big enough 
(1,040 feet long by 252 feet wide) to 
handle A-bomb carrying planes. Not 
much danger of having a plane or a 
bomb disable the bridge. In emergencies 
the whole “island” will be lowered below 
decks by elevator. 


Before or after 


To visiting delegations a hard- 
ened Washingtonian defines the dif- 
ference between customs in the capital 
and in the rest of the country: “Where 
you come from a radio quizmaster asks 
questions. If you answer them, he gives 
you a deep freeze or a mink coat. 

“In Washington you get the deep 
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freeze or mink coat first. Then you an- 
swer questions!” 


Helicopters as taxis 


It’s finally come: passenger service 
by helicopter-taxi. To Los Angeles Air- 
ways, Inc. last week. the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board granted permission to op- 
erate a “copter shuttle run between the 
Los Angeles International Airport and 
the neighboring towns of Santa Ana, 
Riverside, San Bernardino and Pasadena. 


Margaret comes home 


Returning to the U.S. from a seven- 
week jaunt around Europe that quickly 
took on the air of a triumphal tour, 
blonde, blue-eyed Margaret Truman dis- 
closed that she would turn her back on 
anyone calling her “Maggie,” that Con- 
tinental men were charming but “nothing 
like Americans,” and that more people 
should go abroad so that they would “ap- 
preciate America more when they come 
back.” 





Acme 


M. Truman. She found European men. 


charming but ... (SEE: Margaret) 


Lodging for royalty 


It’s pretty certain that Princess 
Elizabeth of England and her husband 
Philip will accept the President’s invita- 
tion to visit the U.S. this summer. What 
worries State Department protocol ex- 
perts is: Where will they stay? The White 
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House is closed; Harry and Bess are at 
Blair House; Prospect House (where 
French President Auriol stayed) has been 
sold. Probable solution: the British Em- 
bassy, though it’s considered “hardly cor- 
rect” for guests of this country. 


Pulling Uncle’s whiskers 
The Post Office Department, bad- 


gered for years to improve on its cum- 
bersome money-order forms, finally 
brought out a streamlined card last 
month—only to issue nation-wide warn- 
ings ten days later that the new cards 
are already being counterfeited. 


Reporters leave Prague 


The Prague trial of AP reporter 
Bill Oatis has driven the two remaining 
Western correspondents from Czechoslo- 
vakia. Fewer than 20 Westerners now 
cover the entire Communist world from 
inside. Only three are in satellite capi- 
tals; most are sitting fruitlessly in Mos- 
cow, or in Belgrade. In Berlin and 
Vienna, refugees are becoming the only 
source of Red news. 


Russian border control 


New rivets are being applied to that 
Iron Curtain, possibly to hide Red prep- 
arations for a fall attack in Europe, pos- 
sibly just as a defensive measure. Along 
most of the Red orbit’s frontier with the 
West, barbed wire, electrical alarms, 
plowed and mined strips, and guard posts 
have been added or strengthened. And, 
refugees say, the price of being smuggled 
across has gone up accordingly. Top 
price: about $2,000. 


Much ado about nothing 


Despite its name, a new British sci- 
entific quarterly will probably be filled 
with something. Its title: Vacuum. Its 
contents: information on the rapidly ex- 
panding field of high-vacuum processes. 


Iranian precedent 


The Russians, gleefully watching 
the Iranians putting the bite on the 
British oil refineries, probably enjoy it 
the more for remembering their own ex- 
perience. After World War II, the Soviets 
received a concession to build a caviar- 
canning factory on the Iranian side of 
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the Caspian Sea. No sooner had they 
built and equipped it than the Iranians 
conveniently swapped prime ministers 
and “nationalized” the factory. . 


Soviet ‘efficiency’ 


From now on, good Soviet Ger- 
mans meeting each other will confine 
their greetings to a nod or, if they are 
truly patriotic, to a quick wink. A Com- 
munist official, calculating that people in 
his zone wasted 3.2 billion seconds daily 
in handshaking, warned that the practice 
was costing “the German Democratic Re- 
public’s peace production” 37,000 work- 
ing days every 24 hours. 


RCA color trial 


In the battle between the radio 
giants over the privilege of bringing 
color TV to the American home, best 
news from the front last week was the 
Radio Corporation of America’s field 
trial of its all-electronic system. Flesh 
tones on the screen—usually the acid 
test—proved lifelike, and the shades of 
green in foliage had impressive variety. 
What’s more, ordinary receivers were 
able to pick up the “compatible” telecast 
in black and white. 


Bookmen’s brawl 


A test case to discover whether big 
book clubs (such as the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and the Literary Guild) are 
in monopolistic cahoots with big pub- 
lishers was launched last week by the 
Federal Prade Commission. FTC’s con- 
tention: The publishers forbid price-cut- 
ting and similar sales devices by little 
bookstores, but okay it for the clubs. 
Sharpest retort: BOMC’s explanation 
that a majority of its mail subscribers 
live where there are no retail bookstores 
anyway. 


Hypnotized hips 


“You are asleep . . . sound asleep. 
The taste of any foods that contain sugar, 
starches, oils or fats will be repulsive 
to you. . . .” With such a spiel, stage 
hypnotist Edwin L. Baron last fortnight 
put 17 Chicago women under a reducing- 
spell, reported losses of three and four 
pounds per week—and no hunger. 


Does he break mirrors? 


Baseball, a game as rife with super- 
stition as a voodoo ceremony, had one of 
its staunchest traditions shattered last 
week. Yankee pitcher Allie Reynolds (9 
victories, 5 defeats this year) turned to 
teammate Ed Lopat on the bench during 
the seventh inning and spoke the forbid- 
den words: “Think I can pitch a no- 
hitter?” He did, beating Cleveland 1-0. 
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Land of eternal optimism 


In a grim world, America hopes for the best 


and gambles on the future 


The long days of waiting dragged 
slowly by. Six thousand miles from con- 
tinental United States men in uniform 
met . .. stopped meeting . . . resumed 
meeting. Peace (or its Soviet imitation) 
teetered on a precipice. 

In America other men concluded 
that it was all over but the shouting. 
Everywhere a noticeable slackening of 
tension was apparent. On Capitol Hill, 
ignoring the labored exhortations of the 
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President, members of the Congress voted 
sharp modifications in his economic con- 
trols program, prepared to be equally 
firm with the $8.5 billion foreign aid 
bill, slowed down their reluctant con- 
sideration of further tax increases. 

Elsewhere in the country folks be- 
gan to wonder how soon the boys would 
be home, how quickly America might 
slough off her world-wide responsibilities 
and return to the carefree days for which 
all Americans hunger, and which none 
are ever likely to see again. Plans for the 
new car, the new house, the new business, 
laid aside under the shadow of the Korean 
war, came off the shelf. An eternally 
optimistic, eternally easy-going people 
were apparently ready to concede that an 
eternally grim, eternally hostile enemy 
might be prepared to undergo a miracu- 
lous transformation overnight. 

Whether Americans were pushing 


their luck too far, time alone would tell. 
A Korean truce (see World) might sud- 
denly solve all the problems of Asia and 
Europe combined, in one blinding flash 
of light—or the blinding flash of light 
might come a little later on, and mean 
something much more disastrous for the 
free world. 

Possibly the Communists might out- 
smart themselves, pull some treacherous 
trick just as the United States was sink- 
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Quick trick. Humphrey (left) and Youngdahl help a Truman twister. (SEE: HST) 


ing back into complacency. While the na- 
tion and the world waited to see, in the 
inbetween time when peace might come— 
or war begin again with renewed fury— 
Americans seemed to be putting their 
bets on the hopes of today and turning 
their backs on the problems of a possibly 
dark tomorrow. 


HST: unpopular but 
full of tricks 


Capping a busy Presidential fort- 
night with a flash of Presidential wit, 
Harry Truman announced at last week’s 
press conference that he was still young 
enough to make a good race—foot race, 
that is. (The witticism came as the 
Gallup Poll showed a halt in the decline 
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of his popularity. Now only 59% of the 
people disapprove of him.) 

The President also: (1) said he had 
done all he could to obtain passage of a 
strong price-wage-rent control law; (2) 
responded to questions about his plans 
for 1952 with a big, noncommittal grin. 

The week before, Truman had struck 

a canny blow at the Republicans, by ap- 
pointing Luther W. Youngdahl, Minne- 
sota’s able, energetic GOP governor, to 
a Federal judgeship in the District of 
Columbia. The President thus adroitly 
separated Minnesota Republicans from 
their best vote-getter, enhanced Demo- 
cratic chances of carrying the state in 
1952. . 
Harold M. Stassen, his eye on the 
Minnesota Presidential primary and 
counting heavily on Youngdahl’s support, 
howled that it was “a typical Truman 
trick. ... A brazen attempt to grab the 
governorship of Minnesota in 1952 for 
Senator Hubert Humphrey or one of his 
henchmen. .. .” 

Yawned Humphrey: “Just the words 
of a surprised and disappointed office- 
seeker.” 

Restrained Letter. The President 
also found time to dash off another let- 
ter. This one, addressed to Soviet Presi- 
dent Nikolai M. Shvernik, accompanied 
a Congressional resolution of American 
friendship for the Russian people. The 
President wrote: 

“I believe that if we can acquaint 
the Soviet people with the peace aims of 
the American people and Government, 
there will be no war. . . .” 

Also in the White House air was talk 
of a Presidential jaunt to the grass roots. 
Californians thought they might see—and 
hear—Harry Truman around Sept. 1. 


Wilson pleads 
as Congress chops 


Big Charlie Wilson’s face got red- 
der and redder, his plodding voice more 
and more indignant. Finally his radio- 
TV audience was treated to the spectacle 
of the nation’s Defense Mobilizer almost 
literally boiling over. 

“T cannot work effectively,” he cried, 
“with the handcuffs the pressure groups 
are forging for me now!” 

But Charles E. Wilson, head of the 
defense program, was up against a 
tougher proposition than Charles E. Wil- 
son, head of General Electric, had ever 
faced. He was fighting an independent, 
uncontrollable Congress with the bit in 
its teeth—and a public apparently apa- 
thetic about high prices. 

Last week, ignoring the combined 
pleas and threats of Wilson, Economic 
Stabilizer Eric Johnston, AFL President 
William Green, CIO Secretary-Treasurer 
James B. Carey and President Truman, 
the House completed the hatchet job on 
the Administration’s economic controls 
bill which the Senate had begun. 

No, No, No. In one major Admin- 
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Acme 
Wilson. An unimpressed Congress ig- 
nores the mobilizer. (SEE: Pleads) 


istration defeat after another, the House 
banned the use of subsidies to encourage 
food production; banned livestock slaugh- 
tering quotas; banned Government con- 
struction of defense plants; banned cre- 
ation of new Government corporations; 
and threatened to cancel last May’s 10% 
beef price rollback and two further roll- 
backs. 

This week the riddled bill was on 
its way to conference with the Senate to 
iron out differences. The Administration 
had little hope of salvaging its program, 
and the Congress had a good excuse for 
the measure it had passed: If housewives 
and consumers were really upset about 
prices, they certainly hadn’t bothered to 
write their legislators about it. 





Wide World 
Bailer. Frederick Vanderbilt Field won’t 
talk on Reds’ bond. (SEE: Trouble) 


A peck of trouble 
for U.S. Communists 


For U.S. Communists and their 
pals it was a red-hot fortnight, filled with 
so much trouble that some might have 
wondered if the wearisome game were 
worth the candle. 

Across the nation the FBI hunted 
four bail-jumping top-rank Reds _ con- 
victed of conspiracy to overthrow the Gow 
ernment and four second-string party 
bosses indicted for conspiracy, while a 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
witness disclosed details of how the Red 
underground operates. 

ee In Washington, alert, attrac- 
tive Mrs. Mary Stalcup Markward, 29, 
former beauty-shop worker, named scores 
of Party members in the capital and in 
Baltimore, and described local Red de- 
cisions to recruit in the steel industry and 
building trades. 

For seven years—shunned by her 
neighbors in nearby Chesterbrook, Va., 
because of her strange “friends,” and 
frequently neglecting her bricklayer hus- 
band and tiny daughter—Mrs. Markward 
operated as an undercover agent for the 
FBI. Only illness (multiple sclerosis) 
halted her secret work. 

Starting as street-corner peddler of 
the Daily Worker’s Sunday edition, she 
climbed to treasurer of the Washington 
branch of the Party—which gave her ac- 
cess to membership lists—and became an 
inner-circle member of District 4, cover- 
ing Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia. Occasionally suspected by her “com- 
rades,” she successfully came through 
quizzes in which “the atmosphere of the 
third degree” was attempted. ~ 

eeIn New York Federal Judge 
Sylvester Ryan got tough after four of 
the 11 Red leaders sentenced to prison 
ran out on the $80,000 bail provided by 
the Civil Rights Congress, an organiza- 
tion on the U.S. Attorney General’s sub- 
versive list. (The other seven surren- 
dered.) The four—Henry Winston, Rob- 
ert Thompson, Gilbert Green and Gus 
Hall—and four “sub-leaders”—James FE. 
Jackson Jr., Sidney Stein, Fred M. Fine 
and William N. Marron—were high on 
the FBI’s “wanted” roll. 

Judge Ryan promptly forfeited the 
$80,000 bail and sentenced Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field, secretary of the’ bail 
fund, to 90 days in jail for contempt. 
Field, 46, wealthy descendant of Commo- 
dore Cornelius Vanderbilt and No. 1 
angel of left-wingers, refused to answer 
12 questions about the fund. After a week 
end behind bars, he was released pending 
appeal. Two other trustees who refused 
to answer 34 questions drew six-month 
jail sentences. One was tall, thin mystery 
master Dashiell Hammett, 57, former 
“private eye,” author of The Thin Man 
and Adventures of Sam Spade. The other 
was W. Alphaeus Hunton. 

Fifteen second-echelon Reds, also 
bailed by the CRC, went back to jail after 
Judge Ryan held that the fund’s trustees 
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were “unworthy of trust.” They were 
out again two days later because Appeals 
Judge Learned Hand ruled Ryan’s action 
violated a previous court order. 

Result of all this activity: a tempo- 
rary halt in recruiting by rattled U.S. 
Reds. 


Guardsmen for Ike 


The Army last week alerted 36,000 
men of the 28th (Pennsylvania) and 43rd 
(Vermont, Connecticut and Rhode _Is- 
land) National Guard Divisions for as- 
signment to Europe this fall in General 
Eisenhower’s North Atlantic Treaty army. 


Gouge for Gls 


“The only rule of thumb many 
landlords have ever heard of is ‘get what 
you can’,” angrily commented the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee this week in 
its report on Substandard Housing and 
Rent Gouging of Military Personnel. 
Overcrowding at military camps, the com- 
mittee found, has forced servicemen and 
their families to live in chicken coops, 
barns, coal sheds, garages and granaries. 

Conditions in the vicinity of Camp 
Breckinridge, Ky., were typical. Among 
the dwellings rented to desperate soldiers 
by enterprising—and greedy—civilians 
were: 

“The Doll House”: A child’s play- 
house 14 by 9, inhabited by a sergeant, 
his wife, three children and mother-in- 
law. Rent: $35 a month. 

“The Bottle House”: A tiny struc- 
ture built of whiskey bottles, beer cans 
and mortar. Rent: $25 a month. 

“The Rat House”: A rat-infested 
garage apartment occupied by a sergeant, 


Pathfinder 
Mrs. Markward. A housewife helps the 
FBI track down Reds. (SEE: Trouble) 
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Lend-Lease: Reds in the red 


For billions in World War II 
Lend-Lease aid to the USSR—deliv- 
ered at a high cost in American lives 
and shipping—the U.S. has yet to re- 
ceive a Red cent. 

We lent our Soviet ally: 

e@ e $10.8 billion in supplies and 
services. 

@ @ 614 naval vessels and military 
craft. 

@ © 96 merchant vessels. 

We now want, after writing off 
goods lost or consumed in the war: 

ee $800 million (the fair value 
of civilian goods in Red hands at the 
war’s end and useful in their peace- 
time economy). 

e@ @ The return of all vessels. 

Russia has offered: 

e@ @ $240 million. 

Russia has returned: 

@ @ 38 vessels. 

Futile, four-year-long talks to set- 

the account were adjourned in 


his wife and three children: $50 a month. 

“All those eager to capitalize,” said 
the report, “. . . whip into shape every 
piece of board and tar paper they can 
find to profit from the temporary influx 
of servicemen. . . . The result is animal- 
like living conditions. . . . Nothing could 
be more crushing to the morale of our 
fighting men with families than the en- 
suing bitterness, desperation, and hate of 
their fellow countrymen who are profiting 
from their plight.” 


A long look 


at foreign aid 


As the $8.5 billion foreign aid bill 
remained stymied this week by Congres- 
sional objections to a $3 billion increase 
over last year, chances grew for a full- 
dress investigation into the $42 billion 
spent overseas since the war. 

This might push unification of all 
military and economic outlays abroad 
(perhaps $19 billion in the next three 
years) under one independent agency 
with a chief of Cabinet rank. 

The change would slice State Depart- 
ment powers. State now sets policy, also 
dominates administration of foreign aid 
through its co-ordinating International 
Security Affairs Committee. 

State also stands to lose the long- 
range Point IV program. As for the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration, a 
new agency would shatter its hopes of 
living another two to seven years (be- 
yond next June) in a new role—in charge 
of economic warfare. 

Results. ECA’s hope was bolstered 
last fortnight by Administrator William 
C. Foster. Outlay of $12 billion since 
1948, he reported, has raised European 


May. A U.S. proposal that an inter- 
national arbitration board decide what 
Russia owes us remained unanswered 
last week. 

Russia also owes the U.S.: 

ee $222 million for goods 
shipped under the “Pipeline Agree- 
ment” after the war. Payment is to be- 
gin in 1954; interest of $17.6 million 
has been paid. 

@ @ $500 million, including inter- 
est, for advances to the 1917 Provi- 
sional Government and for surplus war 
supplies and relief goods sold to the 
Kolchak Government in 1918. Under 
the “Litvinov Assignment” after we 
recognized Russia in 1933, Russian as- 
sets of $10 million in this country 
were turned over to the U.S. toward 
eventual settlement of this debt. 

@ @ $75 million in defaulted Czar- 
ist regime bonds held by U.S. in- 
vestors. The Reds repudiated all obli- 
gations of their predecessors. 





output to peaks that could have ended 
U.S. aid, but for the new Red threat: 
Now the aid must continue, Foster said. 

And war tensions “have not de- 
creased,” General Omar Bradley told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. Ar- 
guing for $6.3 billion in military aid, $2.2 
billion in economic aid, most of it for Eu- 
rope, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff explained that our allies need ready 
equipment immediately to defend the 
Continent “tomorrow.” But, he added, 
“to defend Europe five years from now 
[without American help] they need arm- 
ament industries.” 

Meanwhile, American overseas op- 
erations continued in low gear—on stop- 
gap funds voted only through July, at 
last year’s rate. 


U.S. airlines: CAB 
is under fire 


America’s air transport system has 
grown fivefold in the past 13 years. But 
experts say America doesn’t have enough 
cargo planes to airlift more than one 
Army division in a pinch. The U.S. has 
a luxury fleet—keyed (at a cost to tax- 
payers of $130 million a year) to passen- 
gers with incomes above $10,000, such 
plush freight as orchids and manufacture 
of planes with built-in bars. 

Congress last fortnight heard the 
Civil Aeronautics Board blamed—be- 
cause it held down competition and sub- 
sidized losses. The coddling necessary to 
the infant industry, reformers argued, 
is keeping it fat and lazy in adulthood. 

Subsidies: Witnesses before the 
Senate Commerce Committee wanted 
CAB to account for subsidies. The Post 
Office now pays these as part of air mail 
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costs. But CAB sets the amounts. (These 
varied last year from 4% to 27% of each 
airline’s total revenue.) And since the 
Board doesn’t justify the rates, not even 
its own members know how much sub- 
sidy was hidden in last year’s Post 
Office outlay of $187.9 million on air 
mail. But the P.O. air mail loss of $86.4 
million was one reason for fewer mail 
deliveries each day. 

Subsidies were originally designed 
to keep open profitless but necessary 
routes. (Northwest ran in the red for ten 
years, became a lifeline to Alaska the 
day after Pearl Harbor.) They made up 
operating losses plus a profit of 7% to 
10%. And with profits guaranteed, air- 
lines could afford less justifiable outlays 
—say to sidetrack bills to bring CAB 
grants into the open. 

Now, after two years, a measure to 
separate subsidy from mail pay seems 
likely to pass. So CAB has cut some mail 
rates (to only double the commercial 
freight charge). But it is still ducking 
the searchlight of a separate appropri- 
ation. 

Competition: Meanwhile, the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee has told 
CAB to allow competition. Since the 
war, the nonscheduled airlines have 
shown a profit at half the standard fares, 
a quarter the usual freight rates, by fly- 
ing only when and where it pays to go. 
And a 66% increase in their passenger 
traffic last year proves a big new market 
for air speeds at railroad fares. 

Independent of Federal aid, the non- 
skeds are a threat to CAB’s unquestioned 
rule of the air industry. The board says 
quick-profit businessmen have introduced 
sharp practices that call for regulation. 

The latest CAB ruling on nonskeds, 





however, would have killed them all—by 
a crippling limit on flights. The Senate 
Small Business Committee has warded 
that off. The board, however, has a re- 
serve of legal tricks. And new legislation 
may still be needed before free competi- 
tion can work its magic on prices and 
services in the air. 


Midwest disaster: 
river on a rampage 


Nature, mounting an awesome coun- 
terattack against the works of Middle- 
western man, sent the Missouri and Kan- 
sas rivers off on a rampaging pincers 
movement last week that isolated and 
overran major industrial areas, created 
75,000 homeless refugees, and destroyed 
property worth $750 million—the worst 
flood damage in the nation’s history. 

Where the two rivers converge 
around the business districts of Kansas 
City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan., a 
muddy blanket of water rippled over 
stockyards, warehouses, railroads and 
factories, punctuated by columns of jet- 
black smoke rising from burning oil 
tanks. 

Big barges, cut loose by the flood, 
knocked bridges open. Freight cars lay 
scattered about like abandoned toys. De- 
bris piled up in windrows against the 
roof-tops of dwellings and manufacturing 
plants. 

Inundated yet thirsty, city dwellers 
formed queues at public water stations, 
filled milk bottles, gas tanks, washtubs 
with the precious liquid, foreswore any 
reckless bathing. Out in the country, with 


Wide World 


Kansas City. Writ upon the waters was one great need: more dams. (SEE: Midwest) 
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People’s affairs 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in.......$1,231,742,979 
Since July 1 the Government 
.$1,852,117,661 


peer 
Still unspent from past appro- 
$36,000,000,000 

The Government owes....... 

wee ee $204,932,929,288 


850,000 acres under water, farm damage 
was reckoned at $100 million in Kansas 
alone. The wheat crop, already cut 13 
million bushels by June rains, suffered 
locally but not in amounts nationally 
significant. 

Mud. As the waters receded, the 
flood’s final fee appeared—an oozy, three- 
foot layer of mud over everything. To 
meet such problems, the House voted $25 
million in relief, Agriculture Secretary 
Brannan offered dehydrated foods, Presi- 
dent Truman flew out to inspect the dam- 
age, and the Red Cross, Army Engineers, 
and Civil Defense mobilized help on the 
spot. 

But it would take more than coffee, 
doughnuts, dried beans and typhoid shots 
to placate the rivers’ victims as the waters 
rolled on toward St. Louis. Said the 
aroused Kansas City Star: “Campaigns 
promulgated by special interests have led 
thousands . . . to the false hope that 
soil conservation and little ponds or 
lakes are enough for flood control. [We] 
say ‘Never again!’” 


Financial attack 


The House this week turned to a 
subject many members have been waiting 
for—the 1952 State Department appro- 
priation ($231.4 million), which includes 
the salary of Secretary Dean Acheson. 
Some Congressmen hope to lop off both 
salary and Secretary, but Administration 


supporters are hopeful they can protect 
both. 


Civil Defense 
lags far behind 


As far as anybody could tell from 
the record last week, Congress doesn’t 
think these new-fangled A-bombs are here 
to stay. It seems, at least, to have made 
up its collective mind that nobody would 
be so rude as to drop one on the U.S. 

When Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator Millard Caldwell asked the Hill 
for $403 million, his bid was clipped 
summarily to $31.7 million—so_ ear- 
marked that not a penny can be spent for 
fire-fighting, air-raid wardens, engineer- 
ing services, transportation, rescue 
squads, reserve supplies, welfare stock- 
piles, research and development, protec- 
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Pathfinder 


Map. The U.S. wants more such airfields from which “mediums” (2,000-mile range) can blanket the USSR. (SEE: First line) 


tive facilities or an emergency fund. 
Jarred to the base of his 6-foot, 3- 
inch frame, Caldwell bellowed: “Civil 
defense is either necessary or it is not. 
Congress should make the decision 
quickly. It’s time to stop fiddling.” 
Ever Upward. To test Congress’s 
fiddling capacity, President Truman then 
renewed the Administration’s request for 
funds, upping the ante for CD this time 
to $535 million and adding a plea for 
authority to grant A-bomb property dam- 
age compensation up to $22 billion. 
While Congress mulled over these 
latest duns, Federal CD officials, barred 
from more productive work, distributed 
12 million first aid leaflets, 25 million 
booklets on survival under A-bomb at- 
tack, 6 million “Alert” cards. Still at the 
printers are seven training manuals. One 
16-mm film on CD work has broken all 
records; three more are on the way. But 
as one gloomy office-holder put it: “If we 


get a cease-fire in Korea—there goes 
Civil Defense.” 


Boy Scout Jamboree 


To the booming of an Air Force 
band and the shrieks of relatives, 627 Boy 
Scouts of America left for their seventh 
annual World Scout Jamboree in Bad 
Ischl, Austria. They took with them 50 
bricks from the White House and the 
President’s hope that “your jamboree will 
be another living lesson to all nations that 
boys can work and play, sing and pray, 
together as brothers just as all men 
might, if an evil-minded minority would 
only let them.” 
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First line of global defense 


U.S. air bases form a bulwark against aggression 


In the air-conditioned chambers 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
the spetial Air Force guard followed with 
uneasy eyes the shuttling back and forth 
of a bulky document marked in red— 
SECRET. On four-hour shifts, 24 hours a 
day, he and other soldiers last week were 
keeping watch over the Defense Depart- 
ment’s touchiest weapon in its war of 
nerves with the Soviets: the plans for a 
$3.5 billion belt of air bases ringing the 
USSR. 

At the height of its World War II 
power, the U.S. Air Force had the use 
of 1,933 installations all over the globe. 
Today it has 232—of which only 66 are 
completely reactivated. What it is now 
asking Congress for is the money to build 
or rebuild 77 more, with virtually all 
the new ones overseas. 

Upgrading in the destructive force 
of bombs has meant that a smaller num- 
ber of planes can pack a far heavier total 
wallop than in World War II. But the ad- 
vent of the jet and of bombers weighing 
60 tons has put an expensive premium 
upon 3-mile runways and refueling-in- 
flight installations. To put a B-50 at a 
base built for B-17s is like housing an 
elephant ‘in a playpen—and to rebuild 
such a playpen costs plenty. 

Global Outposts. Already the Air 
Force has reactivated wartime fields at 
Burtonwood and Sculthorpe in Great 
Britain, laid down great strips in Libya 


and Saudi Arabia, spurred the construc- 
tion of magnificent runways in Turkey 
and Lebanon, arranged to share facilities 
with the British in Cyprus and Iraq. Last 
week it announced a further deal: Seven 
bases in French Morocco have been 
opened up to USAF use. 

The new bases the Air Force wants 
to build will plug gaps in a system which 
now extends in an arc from England 
through North Africa and over to the 
Persian Gulf. In the Far East the screen 
runs down from Japan to Okinawa to 
the Philippines. The important things to 
remember about the European net are: 

ee The continent itself will have 
only fighter-bomber fields; U.S. planes 
capable of carrying A-bombs will be 
based in the less-exposed periphery. 

e@eThe truly intercontinental 
planes, such as the B-36 with its 10,000- 
mile range (of which 87 are ready for 
action) will neither need nor use the 
“fringe” bases, which are designed pri- 
marily for the “mediums”—the B-29s, 
B-47s and B-50s. 

@ @ Not even these medium bombers, 
however, will actually be stationed—in 
peacetime—on the European arc (except 
in Britain, with its established fighter- 
cover); the AF wants no sitting ducks 
if the shooting season opens. The bombers 
will be flown in from the U.S. to refuel, 
load—and go on to the target. 

700-year Bombs. To complete this 
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net of bases—and to produce the 95-wing 
Air Force behind them—may take two or 
three years, though AF Chief of Staff 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg returned from 
an inspection trip last week with the news 
that the North African fields are being 
built with “amazing speed.” 

But even the skeleton Strategic Air 
Command we now possess can deliver a 
lethal punch. The reason: Thanks to our 
A-bomb stockpile, SAC can unload more 
destructive power in a few hours than 
was ever expended by all the bombs, 
shells and bullets fired in all the wars of 
the last 700 years. 


Expensive probes 


Congress, investigating its own in- 
vestigations, noted that the Senate alone 


has already run up a bill of $1.2 million . 


for its assorted inquests. Principal recom- 
mendation: that all investigations not re- 
lated to current bills be held by a central 
investigating committee. 


How ‘bungling’ 
cost us tungsten 


In the Battle of the Bulge, Field 
Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt’s Panzer di- 
visions swept almost to the gates of Brus- 
sels before being crushed. Contributing 
heavily to their defeat was the devastating 
effectiveness of American antitank shells 
with tungsten cores. 

Extremely hard, tungsten has the 
highest melting point (about 6,100° F.) of 
all known metals, is indispensable in the 
manufacture of armor-piercing shells and 
jet engines. It also furnishes electric light 
filaments and is used in atomic energy 
work. Principal source of the world’s 
tungsten supply, China, is now cut off 
from the United States. 

After taking a look at the nation’s 
stockpiling effort, the Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee last fortnight lambasted “high- 
level bungling” by the Munitions Board— 
which directs stockpiling—and the Army. 
The committee charged complete break- 
down of liaison between them, resulting 
in “tungsten starvation,” and recom- 
mended that the board attempt to remedy 
the situation by stockpiling tungsten 
metal powder and tungsten carbide. 


Up for review 


The State Department last week 
suspended Oliver Edmund Clubb, direc- 
tor of the Office of Chinese Affairs, and 
top policy planner John Paton Davies Jr., 
pending investigation of security charges. 
The 
others, whom it refused to name, had also 
been suspended jn a general review of 
some 500 loyalty cases. 
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Reclamation Bureau 


Central Valley. Mighty Shasta Dam will water California farms. (SEE: Giant) 


Central Valley: giant in harness 


Huge California project makes rivers behave 


Sixty years ago U.S. geographer 
Robert B. Marshall looked around the 
titanic mountain-rimmed basin known as 
the Central Valley of California (which 
stretches 500 miles long, 100 miles wide, 
down the heart of the stateY and dreamed 
of a system that would place ateman’s 
service the wasted waters of the region and 
irrigate potentially fertile acres. Thirty 
years later, voting in a state-wide refer- 
endum, Californians thought they could 
harness the waters for $170 million. 

But by July 1 of this year the Federal 
Government (which took over in depres- 
sion days) had already spent $350 mil- 
lion on Central Valley in 14 years—and 
looked forward to a total of more than 
$1 billion to realize Marshall’s dream. 

The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation pro- 
saically labels this colossal work, one of 
man’s most audacious challenges to 
nature, the Central Valley Project. On 
Aug. 1 California will celebrate the in- 
tegration of CVP’s basic features, some 
of which already are in operation. 

CVP chaias two rivers: the Sacra- 
mento, running from the north, where 
water is abundant, and the San Joaquin, 
running north from the south-central part 
of the vailey. CVP transports surplus 
northern water 500 miles over giant spill- 
ways and cemented canals to the parched 
south in “the longest mass movement of 
water ever attempted by man.” And it 
holds back the sea from the Delta, near 
San Francisco, where the rivers mingle. 

Gold Rush of °51. This disciplined 
water—“white gold” more precious than 
the stuff found at Sutter’s mill—will turn 


generators, suppl¥ cities, “rescue” drying 
lands and stimulate new acres. 

From snow-cool Mount Shasta to the 
burning Fehachapi Mountains—in Red- 
ding, Sacramento, Stockton, Bakersfield— 
the 1.5 million people of the valley are 
ready to celebrate the bold scheme for 
flood,control, power, navigation, conserva- 
tion and recreation. 

Roaring down Shasta Dam in a cata- 
ract almost three times Niagara’s height, 
Sacramento River waters will start flow- 
ing next week along hundreds of miles of 
“push button” rivers. Shasta, world’s 
second highest dam (602 feet), is CVP’s 
keystone. It stores 4.5 million acre-feet of 
water (some 9,500 billion gallons) in 
Shasta Lake, providing an aquatic play- 
ground with 356 miles of shore. 

The flow from the dam crosses the 
Delta to Tracy pumping station [“heart- 
beat” of CVP] where it is lifted 200 feet 
and starts south in the 117-mile-long 
Delta-Mendota Canal. At Mendota Pool 
near Fresno, this water flows into the San 


Joaquin River to maintain its normal level. 


Above Mendota, at Friant Dam—400 
miles south of Shasta—water is “stolen” 
from the San Joaquin for use in the val- 
ley’s southern end. 

Modern Eden. Over 220 crops 
(beets, cotton, rice, citrus fruits, grapes) 
worth $500 million a year thrive in Cen- 
tral Valley, where land costs as much as 
$1,000 an acre. But there are flaws in this 
Eden: Reclamation law limits the size of 
farms which may get water (160 acres in 
any one ownership). This may mean long 
legal disputes. And bitter arguments ber 
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tween public and private power agencies 
already are in progress. The Reclamation 
Bureau says that 87% of CVP’s cost ulti- 
mately will be repaid from power and 
water revenues. The nation is to contribute 
13% “for the general welfare.” 


The saddest dogface 


of them all 


Sad Sack has sold out. 

The lop-eared little dogface with 
the east-west feet and the droop-snoot 
who fought the whole war singlehanded, 
and with no success against a horde of 
sadistic sergeants and addlepated shave- 
tails—that symbol of dauntless inepti- 
tude, that round-shouldered peg in the 
Army’s squareheaded system—is re-en- 
listing. 

Not under duress. Not dragged at 
the heels of wild horses. Not drugged 
and manacled to the recruiting officer. 
Pfc. S. Sack, after a ruinous whirl at 
that awful life civilians lead, has marched 
of his own free will back to the bar- 
racks, kissed his sergeant, tacked a 
“Home Sweet Home” sign over his bunk, 
put on an incredibly neat uniform and 
rushed off to lionize the USO Ball. 

All this he has done at the orders 
of his creator, cartoonist George Baker, 
in a comic book produced for the Army’s 
Recruiting Publicity Bureau and now 
being distributed in hundred-thousand 
lots to lure civilians back into O.D.s. 


Has politics hurt V.A. 


medical care? 


Non-medical domination of doctors 
in the Veterans Administration may make 
a “shambles” of what has been “the best 
medical care” in the world, Senate probers 


S. Sack returns. The sergeant kept a 
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charged last fortnight. A subcommittee 
headed by Hubert H. Humphtey (D.- 
Minn.) found Administrator Carl R. Gray 
Jr. “inept” in firing V.A. medical director 
Paul R. Magnuson for fighting bureau- 
cratic meddling. 

“Economies” and Waste. The 
Veterans Administration fears the loss of 
its medical program to a proposed Fed- 
eral Department of Health. So V.A. bu- 
reaucrats overruled doctors to keep pa- 
tients in bed longer and thus justify put- 
ting up more hospitals (often where 
trained help was short), buying more 
equipment (with ample on hand), and 
creating more jobs (even athletic direc- 
tors for T.B. patients). Meanwhile, 
“economies” have closed animal houses 
vital to diagnosis, moved patients to 
buildings doctors called unhealthy. 

The Senate’s suggested solution is ex- 
treme: virtual divorce of V.A. medical 
services under a director responsible only 
to the President. Some reallocation of 
authority is inevitable, though Adminis- 
trator Gray denounced testimony of med- 
ical leaders as “ignorant.” 


Yesterday’s thunder 
and today’s plea 


There was a time in American his- 
tory when President Theodore Roose- 
velt, confronted with the capture of busi- 
nessman Jon Perdicaris by Moroccan 
bandit chief Raisuli, could thunder, “Per- 
dicaris alive or Raisuli dead!”—and get 
Perdicaris alive. 

Times have changed. This week 
the United States Government, confronted 
with the arrest, phony trial and imprison- 
ment of Associated Press correspondent 
William N. Oatis Jr., was busily sending 
paper protests to Czechoslovakia. The 
Communist satellite state was systematic- 
ally filing the pieces of paper in its offi- 
cial wastebaskets. 
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candle in the window. (SEE: Saddest) 





Schauffler. Senators ask why he isn’t 
called Colonel. (SEE: Eagles) 


Correspondent Oatis, 37, seized, tor- 
tured into a fake confession and given 
a 10-year sentence, was apparently one 
more Communist test case. (Others: Con- 
sul-General Angus Ward, captive of Red 
China for 13 months; businessman Robert 
Vogeler, given the Oatis treatment by 
Hungary and held for 17 months). Evi- 
dently the Communists want to discover 
exactly what the United States will do 
when its citizens are pushed around. This 
week, 47 years after T. R. and Perdicaris, 
it was turning out to be not very much. 


Eagles and salutes 
for the sergeant? 


The man who was an Air Force 
colonel in World War II went about his 
daily routine of paper work at the Otis 
Air Force Base in Massachusetts this 
week—as a master sergeant. 

William G. Schautiler Jr., 59, Air 
Force Reserve officer who commanded 
three airfields in World War II and was 
recommended for brigadier general, had 
little to say about his case. But Senators 
Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.) Harry P. Cain 
(R.-Wash.) and Wayne Morse (R.-Ore.) 
were asking questions of the Pentagon. 

What the Senators wanted to know 
was why Schauffler’s brilliant service rec- 
ord was getting what seemed to be a 
deliberate go-by from the top brass. The 
airman was commissioned a first lieu- 
tenant, ORC, in February 1917; was 
chief of staff of the First Army Air Serv- 
ice, AEF; flew the first equipped Amer- 
ican plane over German lines, and was 
twice recommended for the Distinguished 
Service Cross. Recalled to active service 
in World War II, he commanded Geiger 
Field in Washington, Peterson Field in 
Colorado, Harding Field in Louisiana, 
lost his only son, also an airman, in the 
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Pacific. Later he served as chief of in- 
telligence and security for the Air Trans- 
port Command in Paris. 

Out Again, In Again. Rated “over 
age in grade” upon his return home, 
Schauffler applied for extended active 
service at the suggestion of Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, got no acknowl- 
edgment from the Pentagon, retired Oct. 
8, 1946. A day later he enlisted as a mas- 
ter sergeant. 

Buried in Pentagon files is a recom- 
mendation, dated April 14, 1950, and 
signed by Lt. Col. Edward W. Killgore, 
inspector general, 33rd Fighter-Intercep- 
tor Wing, Otis Air Force Base: Schauffler 
should be returned to active duty in the 
rank of colonel. 

This week, as the Air Force con- 
tinued to stall on the case of its most 
distinguished master sergeant, one ex- 
planation occurred to interested Sena- 
tors. Schauffler was aide to Gen. Billy 
Mitchell, backed Mitchell’s charges of 
Air Force neglect in testimony before 
a Senate committee and at Mitchell’s 
court-martial. It could be, Senators 
thought, that old soldiers not only don’t 
die—some of them don’t forget. 


In memoriam 


A bitter man put up a bitter monu- 
ment alongside U.S. highway 80 in Savan- 
nah, Ga., last week. Over the grave of 
his son, James W. Horning Sr. placed a 
stone with this inscription: 

“In memory of 19-year-old James 
Waring Horning Jr., U.S.M.C., killed in 
action December 2, 1950, Yudam-Ni Cho- 
sin Reservoir, Korea. The incompetent, 
greedy, confused politicians elected in 
1948 were responsible for this boy being 
murdered in Korea.” 


Are the saboteurs 
at work again? 


The FBI was at work this week on 
six strange coincidences: 

e @ A series of more than 30 blasts 
which destroyed 70 propane gas storage 
tanks in Newark, N. J.—five injured, $5 
million damage. 

e @ An explosion in a jet engine fac- 
tory in Indianapolis—eight dead. 

e @ An explosion in a Du Pont pow- 
der plant near Seneca, Ill.—four dead. 

e eA series of explosions in the 
Union oil storage tank area in Wilming- 
ton, Calif.—three hurt, $2 million damage. 

@eAn explosion and waterfront 
fire in Charleston, S. C._—docks and ware- 
house destroyed, $150,000 damage. 

e @ A fire in the Massachusetts Air 
National Guard hangar in Boston—seven 
injured, $300,000 damage. 

The FBI emphasized that it didn’t 
have evidence of sabotage—yet. But it 
launched a thorough investigation, ordered 
extra precautions at all defense plants. 


WASHINGTON TALK 
The waste-basket (14) 


Exactly how much printed material 
is circulated by Government agencies? 
To find out, Congress’s Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures last April bravely added its 
name to every Government mailing list in 
sight. 

Enough material poured in to fill a 
file case a week; during one two-day pe- 
riod, 2,226 separate pieces of mail were 
received. Last fortnight the committee 
ran out of file cases and quit. 

Tired Pachyderms. Committee 
Chairman Harry Byrd (D.-Va.) offered 
the Senate one example. It was an Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration press 
release entitled: ECA’s Dilemma—Can 
Elephants and Water Buffalos Outwork 
Machinery? 

“The ECA,” cried Byrd, “has found 
that elephants do not like to work in the 
hot sun, and that in March and April they 
should be sent to a rest camp, and also 
that they should be given about two weeks 
vacation again in October.” 





High spies 


In Washington’s supersecret, dou- 
ble hush-hush Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy is a suggestion-box sign offering in- 
advertent encouragement to any spies on 
the premises: “Turn your ideas into 
cash.” 


Termites terror 


For America’s termites there was 
good news. Termite Enemy No. 1, Dr. 


Thomas E. Snyder, 66, retired last fort- 
night from his post as a Department of 
Agriculture entomologist after 42 years 
of relentless anti-insect warfare. 

Author of 200 books and articles, in- 
cluding a 490-page Catalog of the Ter- 
mites of the World published by the 
Smithsonian Institution, Dr. Snyder origi- 
nated most modern methods of termite 
control, pioneered the use of creosote to 
thwart the tiny timber-chompers. 


Your congressman 
may be an art critic 


Driving along the Potomac to Capi- 
tol Hill one fine June morning, Repre- 
sentative John Phillips (R.-Calif.) spot- 
ted a barge in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton’s Memorial Bridge. From it four glis- 
tening bronze and gold statues, gifts of 
the Italian people, were being unloaded. 

When the massive statues were se- 
curely mounted on Memorial Bridge a 
week later, wry, white-haired John Phil- 
lips returned, took a longer, closer look. 
Moved to lyrical prose, Phillips wrote in 
the Congressional Record: 

“The statues are striking additions 
to the attractions of Washington. The fig- 
ures are of heroic size. Four horses, two 
with wings, and eight adult figures, two 
men mounted, one carrying a child, and 
the other figures beside the horses. The 
men look like the boys around Santa 
Monica who spend their lives lifting 
weights and flexing their muscles, and I 
rise to remark that I often wonder where 
sculptors, over the centuries, get the mod- 
els for the huge muscle-bound gentlemen 
they chip into stone. 

“They are well worth seeing. The 
next thing will be for the Park Service 
to get out a booklet describing them and 
explaining the symbolism in the details. 
. . - In case you become impatient, I now 





Pathfinder 


Paper work. Committee Clerk Catherine Fahey ran out of space. (SEE: [(14]) 
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give you an advance explanation. .. . 

“The gold horses with the wings are 
symbolic of the way our gold reserve is 
flying out of this country. . . . Other na- 
tions may buy gold; citizens of the United 
States may not. I am engaged at the mo- 
ment in finding out what the other nations 
used for money; in buying our gold; did 
they use our money too? 

“The oversized figures are symbolic 
of the inflationary trends presently being 
encouraged by the Administration. .. . 

“One male figure is carrying a book. 
This is symbolic of the debts on our books 
against other nations since the end of 





Pathfinder 
Walking lady. For an explanation, “just 
write your Congressman.” (SEE: Critic) 


World War II [and] of the resulting na- 
tional debt on our own books. ... 

“The tortoise is symbolic of the speed 
with which bureaucracy does anything 
which any citizen, depending on his own 
efforts to make a living, would have to 
do in one day. 

“The harvest figure carries a sheaf of 
grain and a sickle. This symbolizes the 
six months’ delay and debate over loan- 
ing some nfoney to India to buy grain 
when, if we had loaned them, or given 
them, the same amount of money to put 
into easily made steel points for their 
wooden plows, and taught them to har- 
vest with something better than a sickle, 
we would have cured the famine threat. 
THfat would also have prevented crossing 
the sickle with a hammer. 

Suffragette. “I suppose my friend, 
Katherine St. George, the very able Con- 
gresswoman from New York, will insist 
that the figures of the women walking by 
the horses while the men ride is symbolic 
of the need for passage of her equal- 
rights-for-women resolution. 

“If you want an explanation of any 
other symbols in Washington, just write 
your Congressman.” 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


Four vast fronts 


Once upon a time the United 
States could attend to its own busi- 
ness without ever going far from home. 
Secretaries of State had comparatively 
little to do. The Army stayed within 
our own borders most. of the time and 
the Navy usually was in American wa- 
ters. Presidents could concern them- 
selves mainly with domestic questions. 

How different now! Outbursts of 
foreign aggressiveness, advances in 
transportation and communication, the 
innumerable mistakes in foreign pol- 
icy over two decades, plus the growth 
of the U.S. itself, have combined with 
other factors to reverse the situation. 
American peace, prosperity and free- 
dom can be affected by events almost 
anywhere on the globe. 

In those bygone days foreign af- 
fairs exercised no perceptible impact 
upon the typical citizen. Now they 
reach into his every pay envelope and 
yank his sons into uniform. And in 
our time there will be no going back. 
The mistakes have been made and 
events have moved. 
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In consequence the U.S. Gov- 
ernment finds itself constantly con- 
cerned with the rest of the world on 
four enormous fronts: diplomatic, mil- 
itary, economic and psychological. 

The diplomatic task is terrific. 
The U.S. stands as a focus of world in- 
terest. The normal procedures by 
which diplomacy maintains friendly 
understanding with scores of coun- 
tries and collects necessary informa- 
tion are imposing enough. A ruthless 
Communist clique backed by the se- 
cretive Kremlin and Russian power 
builds up a monumental, ever-chang- 
ing diplomatic burden. 

The military responsibilities re- 
quire the U.S. to build forces more 
than sufficient to back up any diplo- 
matic commitment, and to dispose and 
manage those forces so as to protect 
the U.S. and the peace of the world. 
That, again, is a costly task that 
strains the nation’s resources. 

The U.S. has given financial aid to 
improve the economic and military 
strength of friendly nations. Thus on a 
far-flung economic front the greatest of 
wisdom and the most skilled adminis- 
tration are needed. If profitable results 
are not attained after draining the 
pockets of our taxpayers, the results 
can be tragic. 

On the psychological front the 
U.S. has taken the lead in a world-wide 
struggle for the minds of men. Com- 
munist opposition is skilled and un- 
scrupulous. Phe task is infinitely com- 
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Convention. Here Americans ree 
choosé a man for a four-front job. 


plicated; unless handled wisely the 
effort will be wasted. 

Responsibility for American ef- 
forts on these four fronts, as well as for 
domestic leadership, rests primarily 
upon the President of the United 
States. He can choose other men to do 
the work, but he has to be responsible 
for their decisions. Congress decides 
how much money to use, and has a 
voice in the general basic policies. 

* * * 


The 1952 Presidential campaign 
is now only a year away. As of today, 
the voter may consider any qualified 
citizen as his favorite candidate. 
Twelve months from now the nominat- 
ing conventions wil] have been held. 
From then on the choice will lie be- 
tween the two men who have been 
picked to lead the two great parties. 

The conventions will be run by 
men who want to nominate winners. 
The prospective ability of a candidate 
to attract votes will weigh as heavily 
as his prospective capacity to fulfill the 
great office. 

The next President of the U.S. 
will serve during one of the most de- 
cisive intervals in world history. His 
success may assure freedom to unborn 
billions. His failure may plunge hu- 
manity into the slavery of new, more 
horrible Dark Ages. 

The preferences indicated by 
American voters in the months ahead 
will influence the conventions. May 
they be inspired preferences! The sit- 
uation cries for men of character. The 
country needs more statesmanship and 
less precinctmanship. 
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Agreeing to agree—maybe 


Korean cease-fire talks stop, then resume, 
with an enemy we can never trust 


When Korea was a land of peace, 
the liveliest spot in the walled city of 
Kaesong was a restaurant called Reaivon- 
gochong. Set in hillside gardens of peo- 
nies, zinnias, phlox and tiger lilies, it en- 
joyed local fame for its expensive cuisine, 
music and dancing girls. 

This week the world news spotlight 
was focused on this bullet-nicked build- 
ing of red brick with pagoda-style roof 
of black curved tile. There the five-man 
United Nations cease-fire team, skippered 
by 58-year-old Vice Adm, Charles Turner 
Joy of the United States, proceeded with 
the ticklish task of negotiating a truce in 
the Korean War, now in its 56th week. 

Admiral Joy, Far Eastern com- 





thew B. Ridgway, the U.N. commander- 
in-chief; requested that Kaesong be de- 
clared an open city, “free of the menac- 
ing presence of armed troops.” But the 
U.N. cease-fire team found the walled 
city, which had taken a bad beating in 
the ebb and flow of war, swarming with 
enemy troops. They wore ragtag uniforms 
(some had high blue tennis shoes), toted 
Russian, British or American guns. 
Blackout & Propaganda. The 
Communists made a propaganda field day 
out of the negotiations. U.N. newsmen 
were barred from Kaesong, but the Com- 
munists had the conference well covered 
by reporters and photographers. Through- 
out the Far East, the Communist radio 
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Ridgway and truce team.* Talks resume—on United Nations terms. (SEE: Agree) 


mander of U.S. naval forces, sat at one 
side of a large table covered with green 
billiard cloth and decorated with two 
small flags—one of U.N. blue, the other 
of North Korean red. Across from him, 
flanked by his aides, was the Communist 
spokesman, North Korean Gen. Nam Il, 
38. Russian-educated, he chain-smoked, 
wore a Soviet-style uniform with a red 
sash. 

Commuting from U.N. headquarters 
by helicopter, Admiral Joy’s team went 
through two days of frigid and formal 
negotiating last week before talks broke 
down temporarily. In advance, Gen. Mat- 
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spread the impression that the U.N. had 
taken a licking and was suing for peace. 

On the third day Ridgway told 20 
U.N. newsmen they could go to Kaesong. 
But at a check-point nine miles out of 
the conference city, the Communists 
turned them back. Ridgway promptly 
issued an ultimatum—no press, no talks. 
By radio he appealed to Nam II’s superi- 
ors, the top Communist commanders, 


North Korea’s Gen. Kim I] Sung and Red 


*Left to right: Rear Adm. Arleigh Burke, 
Maj. Gen. Laurence C. Craigie, South Korea’s 
Maj. Gen. Paik Sun Yup Vice Adm. Charles 
Turner Joy, General Ridgway, Maj. Gen. Henry 
I. Hodes. 





China’s Peng Teh-huai. “The assurances 
which I require,” said Ridgway, “are sim- 
ple and few”—no troops in the confer- 
ence area and permission for Allied news- 
men to come in. 

In due time, the Communists ac- 
cepted Ridgway’s terms. Talks were re- 
sumed Sunday. This Communist conces- 
sion was a heartening sign to the U.N. 
But observers, well aware that any deal- 
ing with the Reds is a tricky business, 
expect the Communists to be less willing 
to conciliate when major issues come up. 

Last week the Peking radio disclosed 
the Communist cease-fire terms: 

1. A demilitarized zone extending 10 
kilometers (6.2 miles) north and south 
of the 38th Parallel. 

2. A cease-fire, including a ban on 
aerial reconnaissance. 

3. Withdrawal of all 
troops” from Korea. 

Unofficially, the U.N. had objections 
to all of these points: 

Objection No. 1. At some points 
U.N. troops were dug in 20 miles above 
the 38th Parallel. If Ridgway accepted 
the Communist demand, he would have to 
pull back below ghe 38th Parallel. That 
would mean giving up more than 25 
miles of hard-won territory. It also would 
put the U.N. in an area harder to defend 
if the Communists followed up any break- 
down in talks with a new offensive. 

Objection No. 2. A ban on air re- 
connaissance would deprive the U.N. 
commanders of the eyes they need to 
watch out for a Communist trick. The 
Reds have been building up their 
strength while the Kaesong talks proceed. 
By last week, across the Yalu River in 
Manchuria they had an estimated 1,000 
planes. For the U.N. it is a life-or-geath 
matter to watch that build-up and be 
ready if the Communists try a sneak 
punch. 

Objection No. 3. By agreement of 
both sides the Kaesong talks are limited 
to military matters only. By U.N. defini- 
tion, withdrawal of “foreign troops” from 
Korea is a political issue. The Commu- 
nists consider it a military question. They 
say they have no “foreign troops” in Ko- 
rea. They hold to the fiction that Chinese 
troops in Korea are volunteers. 


“foreign 


Iranian casualty 


Henry F. Grady, United States 
Ambassador to Tehran, appeared this 
week to have become a casualty of the 
Iranian oil crisis. The White House an- 
nounced that Grady had asked to be re- 
lieved and President Truman would grant 
his request “at the appropriate time.” 

Before Tehran, Grady served as Am- 
bassador to Greece (during the Commu- 
nist war) and India. The story going 
around Washington is that he earned 
British disapproval by suggesting they 
make concessions to Iran. This, the Brit- 
ish figured, weakened their bargaining 
position and London, the story goes, ex- 
erted pressure for Grady’s removal. 


PATHFINDER 


Aneurin Bevan, 


left of the left 


For weeks midnight lamps had 
glowed dully through the drawn shades of 
a window in London’s Cliveden Row. 
Deep into the night, shadowy figures 
under the gaslit street lamps came and 
went to the home of socialism’s renegade, 
Aneurin Bevan. All the atmosphere for a 
revolutionary political plot was present in 
these midnight rendezvous, and Britain’s 
Labor Government was worried. But there 
was nothing it could do but wait. 

Last week the government’s vigil 
ended, but its well-founded anxiety only 
increased. Labor’s left-wingers—headed 
by Bevan, who bolted the Attlee Cabinet 
last spring because the government eased 
up on socialization—published a state- 
ment of policy in pamphlet form. Called 
One Way Only, it was a massive challenge 
to the government. It exploded the myth 
that “Nye” Bevan had spent his fury and 
was prepared to go along with official So- 
cialist policymakers to prevent a Con- 
servative victory in the national election 
expected this fall. 

Yes, But ... precisely what Bevan’s 
policy is does not clearly emerge from 
One Way Only’s wooly, contradictory ver- 
bosity. Graciously, the manifesto credits 
the United States with saving millions in 
Europe from starvation. And it proposes 
that the Anglo-American alliance should 
be continued. But, it goes on, the Ameri- 
can rearmament effort threatens Britain’s 
Socialist economy. To meet that threat, 
the Bevanites propose that Britain 
slacken its own rearming program in 
order to check the “breakneck” pace of 
the American effort. 

The manifesto also proposes a ban on 
atomic weapons and on bases in Britain 
for American bombers for fear of “re- 
prisals on our own cities.” 

Bevan, whose experience in foreign 
affairs has been confined to the tenets of 
militant Socialist dogma and two trips to 
Italy, also proposed the Labor Govern- 
ment recommend to Washington that: 

1. Plans for rearming Germany be 
abandoned. 

2. Franco’s Spain be kept out of the 
North Atlantic Alliance. 

3. A series of peace proposals be 
made to Russia, including an invitation 
to have the USSR join in a world-wide 
program to end poverty. 

Divided Left. It soon became evi- 
dent that Bevan had succeeded in split- 
ting what was left of Socialist unity clear 
down the middle. Powerful labor unions, 
where Bevan claims his greatest support 
in his fight for party leadership, prompt- 
ly took up cudgels for or against his pol- 
icy. The showdown between opposing So- 
cialist policies probably will come at the 
Labor Party’s national conference in 
October. 

As the Daily Telegraph put it: “The 
simple fact emerges that Mr. Bevan and 
friends are in full cry against the present 
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Rebel Bevan. Lamplit streets and One 
Way Only pamphlets. (SEE: Left) 


scale of rearmament, which is the corner- 
stone of the government’s policy. It is an 
issue on which the government cannot 
compromise without exposing itself to 
both ridicule and contempt.” 


Party on the Seine 


More than 100,000 tourists and 
114 visiting mayors swarmed into Paris 
last week to celebrate the 2,000th birth- 
day of “The City of Light.” 

One much-publicized visitor chose to 
remain aloof. He was Michail Yasnov, 
Mayor of Moscow, making a rare excur- 
sion beyond the Iron Curtain. During the 
three-day ceremony, Yasnov seldom left 





European 
Yasnov. For Auriol, nyets; for a broth- 
er mayor, a vase. (SEE: Party) 


the Russian Embassy. When he did ven- 
ture into the world of frivolous festivity 
he was accompanied by two top Russian 


- diplomats. Finally French President Vin- 


cent Auriol caught up with Yasnov, tried 
his best to draw him with cordial conver- 
sation. But, working through an interpre- 
ter, the best he could get out of Yasnov 
was a chorus of “Nyets” and one “I am 
delighted to be here.” 

Not until the official luncheon for 
visiting mayors (including Guy M. Reed 
of Paris, Ky.) at the Hotel de Ville did 
Yasnov come to life. Then it was for ob- 
vious reasons. At the start of the lunch- 
eon a congratulatory telegram from 
President Truman was read. 

Bad Manners. Yasnov promptly 
got to his feet for a little propagandizing. 
Violating French table manners (by not 
waiting until after the meal was finished 
to speak), he announced: “The people of 
Moscow cherish their friendship and re- 
spect for the French people. [Moscow 
also] knows the tradition of freedom 
which both France and Parisians hold.” 

Then he handed Pierre de Gaulle, 
the general’s brother and Mayor of Paris, 
three presents:.a porcelain vase, a col- 
ored engraving and a heavy chest dec- 
orated with a picture of the Kremlin, 


Italian shake-up 


Aleide de Gasperi, Italy’s Premier 
since 1945, drove out to President Luigi 
Einaudi’s summer home at Caprarola this 
week and turned in his resignation and 
that of his Cabinet. 

The Cabinet was formed in January 
1950. The sixth headed by De Gasperi, it 
was a coalition of his Christian Demo- 
crats, Italy’s biggest party, and two Re- 
publicans. The mass resignation came 
after weeks of Cabinet squabbling over 
financial problems, revolving around 
Italy’s chronic ills—inflation and unem- 
ployment. (Nearly 2 million are jobless.) 

Finance Minister Giuseppe Pella 
kept a tight rein on spending. He said 
freer spending would increase inflation, 
set the stage for the government’s over- 
throw. Christian Democrats protested 
that his policy hampered rearmament, 
prevented business expansion. Fed up, 
Pella resigned and De Gasperi followed 
up with his trip to Caprarola. Einaudi is 
expected to give him first try at forming 


Cabinet No. 7. 





Profitless socialism 


Britain’s transport business, taken 
over by the Labor Government in 1948, 
ran in the red in 1950 for the third year 
in a row. The British Transport Commis- 
sion, the agency which operates railroads, 
canals, docks and long-distance trucking 
lines, announced last week it lost $39,- 
480,000 in 1950. It said it expects further 
heavy losses this year. 
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De Tijd, Amsterdam 


The wrong kind of genie. A Dutch cartoonist speculates on what could happen in Iran’s oil crisis. (SEE: Plenty of trouble) 


Plenty of trouble for the shooter 


Can Harriman pour water on Iran’s troubled oil? 


W. (for William) Averell Harri- 
man is President Truman’s ace trouble- 
shooter. After he won his diplomatic 
spurs as United States Minister to Mos- 


cow and London, the President gave him 


the rank of Ambassador-at-large. 

In this capacity, Harriman kept 
ECA’s overseas machine running smooth- 
ly. In August 1950 he visited Tokyo to 
discuss Far Eastern policy with General 
MacArthur. Last month he was in Paris 
to confer with General Eisenhower on 
Western European defense problems. 

This week, at Truman’s request, Har- 
riman arrived at Tehran for an eleventh- 
hour try at unraveling the knotted pipe- 
lines of the Iranian oil crisis. Communists 
wasted no time in demonstrating the 
toughness of the knot. 

At dusk on Monday (it was “Mar- 
tyr’s Day”—anniversary of an oil work- 
ers’ strike five years ago) 20,000 Reds 
marched on Parliament Square, armed 
with long. poles carrying anti-American 
and anti-Harriman slogans. When anti- 
Communists pelted them with stones, 
fighting broke out. 

As the rioting spread (an estimated 
20 were killed) the Government moved 
in with tanks and tear gas. Martial law 
was proclaimed. A midnight-to-5 a.m. cur- 
few was ordered and Military Governor 
Maj. Gen. Mehdi Gholi Alavi Moghadam 
was ordered to go after the Reds. He 
rounded up 150 to 200 of the most active 
and took over the headquarters of the 
“Partisans of Peace”—a tiny shop on 
Tehran’s Ferdowski Street. 

Going Broke. As the flow of blood 
increased, the flow of oil slowed to a 
trickle. For the third week, none was 
shipped out of Abadan. With Iran cut off 
from its chief source of revenue, ailing 
old Premier Mohammad Mossadegh be- 
gan to worry about Iran’s dwindling bank 
account. Desperate for ready cash, he 
went before the Majlis seeking approval 
to (1) float a bond issue of $40 million, 
(2) tap Iran’s $39 million-plus sterling 
balance in London and (3) accept a $25 
million loan from the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank. The bank offered Iran that sum 
last September, but the Tehran govern- 
ment turned if down in a huff because 
other countries were able to get more. 

Most observers gave trouble-shooter 
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Harriman little chance of winning a set- 
tlement. After the first Harriman-Mos- 
sadegh talks, the aging Premier could 
only say: “I hope by the grace of God we 
will be able to reach our goal—which is 
nothing but the execution of the nationali- 
zation law.” 


Advertising’s part 
in freedom’s battle 


Freedom was a recurring theme 
when the International Advertising Con- 
vention opened in London last week. The 
Duke of Gloucester, the King’s younger 
brother, told the 2,800 delegates from 38 
countries, the largest non-government 
gathering ever held in Britain: “It is 
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Convalescent Shah. Seven doctors for 
one royal appendix. (SEE: Oriental) 


within your power to create and promote 
opinions. The social, political and eco- 
nomic implications of that power [ad- 
vertising| are immense.” 

Viscount Rothermere, chairman of 
the (British) Newspaper Proprietors As- 
sociation, said: “The theme of this con- 
ference is dedicated to freedom.” And 
Sir Frank Soskice, Britain’s. Attorney 
General, said: “True advertising never 
bludgeons the will: It refines and cajoles 
the taste.” 

Spokesman for American magazine 
publishers at the conference was Graham 
Patterson, publisher of PATHFINDER and 
Farm Journal and only surviving founder- 
member of the National Association of 
Magazine Publishers. He spoke at a 
luncheon in Park Lane’s fashionable 
Grosvenor House to delegates whose en- 
thusiasm had beem impaired by three 
days and nights of speeches, committee 
meetings, garden parties, dinners. 

Approved Brevity. The master of 
ceremonies, a scarlet-coated, bemedaled 
ex-Guards regimental sergeant-major, 
rapped the table and called: “My lords, 
ladies and gentlemen! Pray silence for 
Mr. Graham Patterson.” Hundreds of 
pairs of eyes looked anxiously for a 
manuscript to appear in the speaker’s 
hands, But the carefully prepared speech 
never left Graham Patterson’s pocket. 
Three personal anecdotes had the dele- 
gates laughing and ready to hear, in two 
cogent minutes, the message from Amer- 
ica’s magazines. 

Like a shot of benzedrine for a weary 
man, Patterson revived the enthusiasm of 
the conference with these words: “Six 
months ago I couldn’t honestly have said 
this, but today, with the help of our 
American publications, the American 
public has awakened to the seriousness of 
the situation if we do not win this war 
. - . this war of ideas and ideologies. I 
want to tell you this: The American peo- 
ple are 100% behind the British in the 
determination to find and, if necessary, 
create a free world.” 


Oriental splendor 


Iran’s Shah Mohammed Reza Pah- 
levi, long bothered by a balky appendix, 
finally had it taken out. Seven doctors 
(four Americans, three Iranians) collab- 
orated. Last week the Shah, recuperating 
in Tehran, was feeling well enough to 
have his picture taken (see cut). 


PATHFINDER 


An unhappy king 
on a troubled throne 


“The more happy I am, the more 
I pity kings.” This week in Belgium the 
words of the 18th Century philosopher, 
Voltaire, found 20th Century application 
as one unhappy king abdicated and an- 
other was crowned. 

Up to the throne, after 11 months 
as “apprentice King,” stepped gangling 
20-year-old Prince Baudouin. As he stum- 
bled through his speech, it was obvious 
that the new monarch was anything but 
happy. He would have preferred to stay 
in his Swiss castle, studying to be an 
engineer. His real passion is for math- 
ematics; his usual comment on the 
throne was: “Ca, c’est la place de papa” 
(“That is Daddy’s place”). 

The occasion was equally sad for 
Baudouin’s father, King Leopold III, 
whose life has been marked by tragedy. 
Leopold ascended the throne in 1934 after 
his father, Albert, hero-King of World 
War I, was killed while mountain-climb- 
ing. 

Less than two years later Leopold’s 
beautiful wife, Swedish-born Queen As- 
trid, was killed while motoring through 


* Switzerland. 


Monarch of Hatred. In 1940, when 
the Germans invaded Belgium for the 
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King Baudouin I. A scepter instead of 
a slide rule. (SEE: Unhappy) 


second time in 26 years, Leopold uncon- 
ditionally surrendered his army after only 
18 days’ fighting, went into seclusion, 
later became an exile living in Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland. When he re- 
turned to Belgium in 1950, he found hos- 
tile subjects. Some hated him for “pro- 
Nazi” weakness, others because he had 
married a commoner, Mary Lilian Baels, 


after the death of the beloved Queen 
Astrid. 

Last August, after violent anti-Leo- 
pold demonstrations by the Belgians, he 
agreed to give up his throne. 

For King Baudouin the road ahead 
is dark. Although he is popular with Bel- 
gians now, how long he will have their 
support is unpredictable. And as the 
young King learned from his father, the 
rewards of modern kingship seldom in- 
clude happiness. 


Making an ally 
of an old enemy 


On Dec. 11, 1941, Germany de- 
clared war on the United States. In that 
same day of swiftly moving events the 
American Congress replied in kind, voted 
unanimously for war against Germany. 

Last week, more than six years after 
Allied steel had forged a victory that 
brought no real peace, President Truman 
urged Congress to end by joint resolution 
the state of war against Germany. Of the 
47 nations (including Russia) still tech- 
nically at war with Germany, 33 outside 
the Communist orbit’ plan similar action. 

This would not end Allied oecupation 
of Germany, nor would it set the stage for 
a peace treaty. These objectives can be 


“We're out of shirts too.” 


OVERSEAS WIT 


“Radio Sofia calling—In be- 
tween our Russian lesson and our Rus- 
sian language lecture, we bring you a 
short interlude in the Bulgarian lan- 
guage.” 

—Kerempuh, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 


“Do you have any socks left? I 
need some very badly,” asked the 
would-be customer. 

“They're all gone too,” shouted 
the clerk, “and don’t bother me any 
more. This is a store—not an informa- . 
tion bureau!” 


one is without any trousers to hold up 
—then you've got a panic.” 


—Aftonbladet, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Russiah delegate to the Foreign 
Ministers Conference in Paris was 
asked by the French delegate whether 
flying saucers, reported seen over Fin- 
land, had come from Russia. 

“Flying saucers?” queried Mr. 
Gromyko. “That was only our discus- 
throwers practicing in Leningrad for 
the Olympic games.” 

—The News Chronicle, London. 


A famous British economist was 
asked by one of his students the exact 
definition of the words “recession,” 
“depression,” and “panic.” 

“Its easy,’ the expert replied, “re- 
cession is a period when one must 
tighten his belt. In a depression one 
hasn’t got a belt to tighten. And when 


In an outdoor cafe in Prague, 
a Russian officer walked over to a table 
occupied by a group of Czechs and 
asked in a very polite tone: “Gentle- 
men, may I have this chair, please?” 

“You took our whole country with- 
out asking,” replied one of the Czechs, 
“so why quibble about a chair?” 

Discussing the French elections 
with a friend, the wife of a Gaullist 
candidate said: “I give taxi drivers a 
100 franc tip and tell them, ‘Vote for 
De Gaulle’.” 

“TI have a better way,” replied her 
friend. “I give no tip at all and tell 
them to vote for the Communists.” 


—Paris-Match. 
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From behind the Iron Curtain: 

After waiting in line in front of 
a “people’s store” for a long time, a 
Soviet citizen finally reached the coun- 
ter and started to read from his shop- 
ping list. “Do you have any coats?” he 
began. 

“Sorry,” the clerk replied, “there 
aren’t any.” 

“Then do you have any shirts?” 
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The News Chronicle, London 


“You blundering fool, Slinkor! These 


Dublin Opinion 

“That reminds me of our Party’s splen- 

did contribution to the solution of the 
housing problem.” 


We 


are the Bikini atom bomb tests. 
asked for a Bikini swimsuit!” 
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Decline and fall of an empire 


This map shows how the San 
Francisco treaty strips Japan of its 
pre-World War II possessions. Black 
areas and broken line (A) indicate 
high tide of Japanese advance in 1942. 


obtained only when Russia abandons its 
divide-to-conquer policy and, with the 
West’s Big Three, agrees to a settlement 
that will guarantee a united Germany. 

Stronger Partner. By calling off 
the state of war with Germany, the West 
hopes to encourage greater participation 
by the Bonn Government in the defense of 
Europe. At the outset Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer chose to send only minor offi- 
cials to NATO talks. Last week he ap- 
pointed two top military planners. 

One of them was Gen. Hans Speidel, 
who drew up the Bonn Government’s plan 
to contribute 12 divisions (15,000 men 
each), planes and coastal defense units, 
with German officers in command, to Eis- 
enhower’s force. The French, who fear a 
German military revival, don’t like this 
plan. They want German divisions lim- 
ited to 10,000 men, put under command 
of officers of other nations. Said a French 
oficial: “You think there has been a 
change in the German attitude in the last 
three years? Wait till you see them when 
they have 12 divisions and their own gen- 
erals writing plans.” John J. McCloy, 
U.S. High Commissioner in Germany, 
indicates that out of Speidel’s conversa- 
tions with NATO officials will come a 
“tying together” of the French and Ger- 
man. plans. 
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Japan renounces “all right, title and 
claim” to these territories. U.N. trus- 
teeship is proposed for islands in area 
(B). U.N. assigned the islands in area 
(C) to U.S. trusteeship in 1947. 





Treaty with Japan 
offers full freedom 


Unlike its Axis ally, Germany (see 
above), Japan soon will be a free nation 
again. Because the Soviet Union had no 
part in Japan’s occupation, John Foster 
Dulles, Republican adviser to the Secre- 
tary of State, was able in a year of hard 
and brilliant negotiating to get all of the 
United States’ Pacific allies to agree to 
a peace treaty. 

Formal terms were announced last 
week in Washington. The treaty will be 
signed the first week in September in 
San Francisco’s War Memorial Opera 
House, where the United Nations Charter 
was adopted in 1945. 

The treaty strips Japan of its former 
Pacific empire (see map). But in far- 
reaching steps to make an ally of a 
former enemy, it restores Japan to full 
standing in the family of nations and 
gives it full sovereignty with the right_to 
re-arm (see World and Us, page 27). 

This is, Dulles said, truly a “treaty 
of reconciliation.” “Never in modern 
times,” he said, “have the victors in a 
great and bitter war applied this prin- 


> 


ciple. They have, in the name of peace, 
imposed discriminations and humiliations, 
which have bred a new war. The present 
treaty would avoid that great error.” 

Using the same tactics that have 
stymied efforts to draft a German peace 
treaty, Russia did its worst to block the 
Japanese pact. But because Stalin lacked 
the convincing argument of an occupa- 
tion army in Japan, the U.S. and its 
allies were able to by-pass Soviet 
quibbling and get on with the job. 

Dulles admits “no one will be 100% 
satisfied, but almost everyone should be 
about 95% satisfied” with the treaty. 
Something less than 95% satisfied are 
the Philippines. President Quirino was 
disappointed because the pact commits 
signers to waive reparation claims. He 
said his nation reserved “the right to 
demand” indemnity from Japan. 

Meeting Without Vetoes. Fifty na- 
tions were invited to the San Francisco 
ceremony. Russia will be a notable ab- 
sentee. China will also be missing as 
Japan has three years to decide whether 
it wants to sign with Mao Tse-tung’s re- 
gime or the Nationalists. Russia hasn’t 
ended its fight against the treaty. This 
week in a Voice of America broadcast the 
U.S. charged “word has ... gone out 
from the Kremlin to wreck the... 
treaty.” The broadcast said Asiatic Reds 
will meet Aug. 15 to map strategy. 

Two other treaties, both by-products 
of the Japanese pact negotiations, will 
be signed at San Francisco. One is a 
mutual defense agreement lining up the 
U.S., Australia and New Zealand in an 
alliance patterned after the North At- 
lantic Pact. Any attack on one would be 
considered an attack on all. Australia and 
New Zealand are uneasy about rearming 
Japan. This treaty guarantees U.S. aid in 
any attack. 

The other pact is a security agree- 
ment between the U.S. and Japan. It will 
permit the U.S. to maintain bases in 
Japan after the new treaty is signed. 


Short-wave lies 


A robust baritone polished off the 
last strains of Wide is My Native Land. 
Then a voice in a cool Etonian accent took 
over. “This is Radio Moscow. Good eve- 
ning, everybody. Here’s the news. . . .” 

Every night for six and a half of the 
best U.S. listening hours (7:30 p.m.—2:00 
a.m.), America’s short-wave frequencies 
are cluttered with Moscow’s interpretation 
of the news. What the Voice of the Krem- 
lin has to say is delivered in impeccable 
English and punctuated from time to time 
with musical interludes dedicated to 
Stalin. 

Short-wave radio owners who pass up 
network favorites to listen to Radio Mos- 
cow find themselves tuned in to a weird 
sort of upside-down world where fantasy 
is palmed off as gospel truth. For ex- 
ample, America, the Voice of the Krem- 
lin tells Americans, is a land where mil- 
lions of jobless are “doomed to a slow 
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death by starvation.” Our foreign policy, 
says Radio Moscow, is aimed at aggres- 
sion which will “murder children in their 
cradles, old folks at their prayers and 
working men at their labors;” General 
Omar Bradley is a “cannibal.” 

Apostles of Falsehood. In con- 
trast, the country on the other end of the 
Voice of Moscow is depicted as a land of 
unending happiness. “How wonderful life 
is here in the Soviet Union!” chants the 
announcer with the Etonian accent, one 
of nearly 1.5 million workers on the Krem- 
lin’s propaganda payroll. 

Radio Moscow puts out its programs 
in 52 languages, beams them around the 
short-wave world over 20 transmitters. 
The largest of these has 500,000 watts, 
twice the power of any short-wave station 
in the United States. 

Although Moscow’s spokesmen are as 
humorless as Andrei Gromyko, the Soviet 
“nyet man,” Radio Moscow usually sounds 
like a Henry Morgan parody of a Russian 
broadcast. During the last elections of 
the Supreme Soviet, Radio Moscow broad- 
cast from one of the polling places. 

As Kremlin chimes tolled twelve, a 
woman engineer and winner of a Stalin 
prize, breathlessly described the scene as 
the ballot boxes were opened and votes 
poured out. There was a hush as everyone 
awaited the first returns. Then the en- 
gineer’s voice rang out: “Za Stalina... 
Za Stalina ...” The translator broke in: 
“She is saying, ‘For Stalin ... vote after 
vote!’ ” 

Soon a chorus of voices rose: “Za 
Stalina . . . Za Stalina.” The translator 
said: “Everybody present has the urge to 
repeat after her—Stalin! Stalin!’” 

At this point a Voice of America 
broadcast to Russia came on the: air, 
“hugging” a nearby frequency, and the 
Soviet jammers went to work. Soon the 
“Za Stalina” chorus was drowned out by 
the howling and screeching created by the 
jamming. 

T. Russian propagandists, it’s better 
to kill your own programs than to run the 
risk of letting any of the Voice of Amer- 
ica’s truth spread behind the Iron Curtain. 





sais pS ——~ 
Herblock, Washington Post 

“To give you an idea how effective it is, 

we’re beginning to believe it ourselves!” 
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Peace with Japan 


Almost six years after VJ-Day, a 
treaty of peace has been drafted with 
Japan. There’s less progress in respect 
to Germany. The best President Tru- 
man has so far been able to do there is 
a promise to declare that war “termi- 
nated” if Congress will pass a resolu- 
tion saying it thinks so too. 

It is ironic that we have had to 
fight a costly war in Korea, in which 
our former ally Russia is admittedly 
the real enemy, before we've even 
made peace with Japan and Germany. 


* # 


Due largely to more than a year 
of valiant efforts by John Foster 
Dulles, Republican consultant to the 
Secretary of State, the peace treaty 
with Japan promises to be a good one. 

In the first place it isn’t vindic- 
tive. It doesn’t contain the seeds of 
another war, like President Roose- 
velt’s Yalta Agreement or President 
Wilson’s Treaty of Versailles. 

Because the draft treaty with Ja- 
pan doesn’t contain any punitive 
clauses, Mr. Dulles—and Premier 
Yoshida of Japan—call it a “peace of 
reconciliation.” Of course Japan 
agrees to give up title to Korea, For- 
mesa and all of her former Pacific 
outposts. But the treaty places no 
restrictions on Japanese economic re- 
covery, nor on the re-establishment of 
an army and navy strong enough to 
defend their home islands, if the 
Japanese themselves want to re-arm. 

The British protested and the 
French didn’t like it, but nevertheless 
Japanese merchant ships will soon be 
sailing the seven seas again, and Japa- 
nese textiles will compete in world 
markets—so that the Japanese people 
can again earn an honest living and do 
with less American financial aid. 

The draft treaty further says that 
“all occupation forces of the Allied 
Powers shall be withdrawn from Ja- 
pan... not later than 90 days” after 
the agreement becomes effective. But 
it immediately adds that “nothing in 
this provision shall prevent” the 
presence of “foreign armed forces in 
Japanese territory” under the treaties 
that Japan herself may conclude. 

There’s a story behind that clever 
wording, which is the personal con- 
tribution of Mr. Dulles. As soon as we 
sign the peace treaty with Japan we'll 
sign a security treaty with Tokyo, 
under which American soldiers will 
be kept there by Japanese invitatior. 

Actually, our occupation forces 
will not leave Japan for even a day. 
But their status will change from that 
of conquerors to that of invited guests. 





International 
Japanese surrender. Six years 
later, a fair treaty is in sight. 


The difference will be something like 
having your mother-in-law in the 
house because it’s her idea or because 
it’s your idea. It looks like the same 
thing, but it isn’t. 


, gre SER 


The Japanese peace and secur- ° 


ity treaties will be supplemented by 
still a third Pacific pact—this one be- 
tween the United States, Australia and 
New Zealand. Under that treaty, also 
conceived by Mr. Dulles, the three 
countries will aid Japan if her in- 
dependence is threatened by Russia, 
and take steps to keep Japan under 
control if militaristic elements should 
again become dominant. 

It will be months yet before these 
treaties are in effect, and meantime 
our military occupation of Japan will 
be unaffected. The signing will take 
place at San Francisco after Labor 
Day. Then~the various governments 
must ratify, which means approval by 
our Senate, expected early next year. 


a: 


Russia will probably try to gum 
the works. But the arrangement is that 
peace with Japan will become effec- 
tive for whoever wants it. So if the 
Kremlin holds aloof it means that 
Japan and Russia—not Japan and the 
U.S.—will be technically at war. 

If a Korean settlement comes 
through, these Japanese treaties will 
be a real step towards peace in the 
Pacific. But the “if” is still big enough 
to cast a dark shadow on the notable 
achievements of Mr. Dulles. 
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SCIENCE 





What to wear to keep cool 


A study for the Army gives civilians an answer 


Man has a fairly good built-in cool- 
ing system. The trouble is, explained Dr. 
Douglas H. K. Lee last week, most folks 
clog it up with the wrong kind of body 
covering—or too much of it. 

Dr. Lee is professor of physiological 
climatology at the Bowman School of 
Geography, Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore. His hot-climate studies made 
him a world authority—and brought him 
a research assignment for the Army in 
Death Valley, testing Army hot-weather 
clothing designs which now are up for 
higher echelon consideration. With tem- 
perature-measuring devices taped to the 
skin of subjects who marched in the 
Death Valley sun, lay on the hot sands, or 
stretched out in the shade, the effect of 
different fabrics and clothing styles were 
studied. Lee’s nutshell conclusions: For a 
big share of hot weather conditions, the 
nakeder you are, the cooler you'll be. 

Human Thermostat. The body’s 
temperature control center is in the hypo- 
thalamus—a highly specialized part of 
the underside of the brain. It gets its sig- 
nals from the temperature of the blood 
passing through: or from impulses from 
nerve endings in the skin. Then it sends 
out messages which start the evaporative 
cooling of the sweat glands and step up 
the heat-carrying blood flow to the skin. 
This volume can go up two or three times 
—which is why your skin gets red on a 
hot day. 

Trouble comes when more heat is 
added to the body than it can get rid of. 
Digging in the garden sends body tem- 
peratures up to around 100°. Other condi- 
tions push it higher. If it gets up to about 
106°, the thermostat system is likely to 
break down. 

People can accustom themselves to 
heat, Dr. Lee adds. A farmer or a laborer 
does his job more efficiently (and thus 
uses less heat-producing energy) than an 
untrained person doing the same work. 
Also, your body can adjust itself to de- 
velop a smaller loss of vital’ salts. 

Air-conditioned Clothes. The 
proper kind of dress can play a big role 
in helping your body’s cooling machine 
work best, Dr. Lee emphasizes. Here are 
some of his hot-weather hints: 

Skin coverage—Fairly complete for 
hot, dry climates to keep the sun and 
heated air off your skin; as little as pos- 
sible for warm, humid climate, with a 
compromise, of course, if you go out into 
the sun. 

Clothing fit—As loose as possible so 
heated clothing can flap away from the 
skin and let out trapped air. 

Kind of fabric—Not too important 
for hot, dry areas; lightweight as possible 
in warm, humid ones. Should be porous 
but you can’t judge by the holes in the 


fabric; big ones often require thick 
threads, with the net result a heavier, 
hotter cloth. Colors are important only 
outdoors; there black is twice as hot as 
white. 


Shattered proverb 


That stuff about lightning never 
striking twice in the same place is just 
that—stuff. And nonsense. 

According to Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. engineers who have spent 35 years 
studying lightning, it almost always hits 
twice—and occasionally many more times. 
What looks like a single flash, they ex- 
plain in the company’s technical publica- 
tion, is really a number of repeated 
strokes fractions of a second apart. 

The first discharge to the earth sets 





Half the size of a pea, a radi- 
cally different transistor—a device 
used to amplify electrical currents— 
popped out of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories to promise last week a new 
revolution in electronics. It can boost 
electrical signals a million times, yet 
takes only one millionth the power and 
one fiftieth the space of even the small- 
est of the vacuum tubes it threatens to 


up a pathway that can be followed by any 
number of bolts from charge centers in 
the clouds. “In most cases,” the article 
adds, “there are at least two discharges 
along the same channel, but some having 
more than 40 have been recorded photo- 
graphically.” 


Biteless picnics 


Chiggers—the pesky, pinpoint bane 
of many a picnicker and lawn grower— 
can be “completely controlled” with cer- 
tain insecticides, two Ohio State Univer- 
sity entomologists reported last week. In 
the Ohio Journal of Science they said that 
chlordane, lindane and dimite were effec- 
tive but that commonly-used sulfur, pyre- 
thrum and nicotine did little good. 

The chigger is the parasitic larva of 
a mite. He lives off animal tissue which 
he digests by injecting an enzyme. Usu- 
ally you scratch him off without seeing 
him, but the itching his enzyme causes 
can last for days. It is in the 6 to 8 weeks 
it takes him and his brethren to trans- 
form from the egg to the biteless adult 
that he does his damage—and can be con- 
trolled. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Mighty midget with a big future 


replace. Transistors are less break- 
able, longer lived, and find uses in 
television and radio sets, telephone 
systems, and most electronic circuits. 

Bell’s new midget is a plastic- 
covered rod of germanium metal, 
treated so that it has an electrically 
positive layer sandwiched in between 
two negative ones. A connection wire 
extends from each layer. 
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Why not the facts 
on alcoholism? 


Alcoholism in the U.S. is on the 
increase. The national ratio is now al- 
most 4% of the population over 20 years 
of age. Yet only three U.S. universities 
are seriously studying the problem. The 
three—Yale, Wisconsin and Texas Chris- 
tian—help train leaders in the fight to re- 
habilitate alcoholics. 

Last week, at New Haven, Yale 
opened its Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies under the direction of youthful 
sociologist Seldon Bacon. The four-week 
session, attended by 160 educators and 
local officials, will duplicate on a bigger 
scale the Summer Session of Alcohol 
Studies held last month at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Neglect of the subject on the high 
school level was scored last week by 
Walter Cromwell, director of the Wiscon- 
sin Bureau of Alcohol Studies: “Even my 
own state is behind in this problem. Only 
four states are really tackling the subject 
in the public schools . . . Connecticut, 
Mississippi, Oregon and Utah.” 

In Mississippi the school program is 
sparked by young, energetic Vashti Ishee. 
Miss Ishee, director of the State Bureau 
of Alcohol and Narcotics, attended the 
first session of the Yale Summer School 
nine years ago. Since then she has spread 
the news about what can be done about 
alcoholism educationally. 

Modern Method. In Connecticut, 
what the experts consider model pro- 
grams for high schools are in effect in 
Hartford and Stratford, a Bridgeport 
suburb. The Hartford program reveals 
the difference between the traditional cov- 
erage of alcohol in hygiene classes— 
merely describing its nature and effect on 
the body—and teaching about alcoholism, 
the complex of emotional disorders that 
give some people an uncontrollable crav- 
ing for alcohol. 

The study of alcoholism as a type of 
illness is something new to the schools. 
To analyze the social, psychological and 
economic factors that produce the alco- 
holic and what can be done to cure him— 
particularly the effective work of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, is all part of the Hart- 
ford program. 

To dramatize the problem, speakers 
from Alcoholics Anonymous are brought 
in to tell pupils in “Social and Family 
Living” courses about the 12 steps in the 
A.A. rehabilitation program. Other fac- 
tors, such as why alcoholics usually show 
a marked deficiency in B vitamins, why 
they react in an exaggerated way to alco- 
hol and some of the best methods of ther- 
apy are told in literature available to the 
students. 

Not Enough. Variations of the Hart- 
ford program are in effect in many 
schools in Mississippi, Oregon and Utah, 
and more are coming into use in Alabama 
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TV’s place. From the nation’s teachers, a demand for better things. (SEE: Junior) 


and Florida. But in the nation as a whole, 
a study of alcoholism, the experts agreed, 
“should be a part of the knowledge of 
every youngster.” 


Smart kids 


From the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s San Francisco convention last 
fortnight (see below) came an answer to 
the charge that modern educational tech- 
niques have failed to teach the three Rs 
as well as did “old-fashioned” methods of 
other years. Said NEA: Examinations 
given in 400 cities showed today’s ele- 
mentary school students did as well as or 
better than their elders did on the same 
tests 30 years ago. 


Why Junior screams 


A gloomy picture of American tele- 
vision programs was painted at San Fran- 
cisco last fortnight by Paul A. Walker, 
vice-chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. Addressing the an- 
nual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association, he asked the nation’s 
teachers to help do something about it: 

“There are a number of fine educa- 
tional programs carried by TV stations, 
but too many television broadcasts con- 
sist of shows that border on burlesque; 
crime and horror stories that make chil- 
dren scream in their sleep; wrestling 
matches. and boxing bouts with their 
bruised and battered victims being hurled 


through space or sprawling on the mat; 
gun totin’ drama; prolonged disk-jockey 
shows that feature torrid tunes and repe- 
titious chatter. . . .” 

“T urge you,” * Walker added, “to move 
full speed ahead. Education is the answer 


to most of the complex problems of this - 


age. ... A heavy responsibility rests upon 
you and other educators to see that tele- 
vision is used wisely and well.” 


Word of honor 


Most U.S. colleges lend mensy to 
students. Invariably they require the stu- 
dent to sign a note, payable at the end of 
a semester or a year, sometimes at the 
end of two years. 

Many of these loans carry no inter- 
est. Some are never repaid. Rarely, how- 
ever, is an effort made to sue for payment. 
That alienates the former student and his 
friends. 

Last week tiny Heidelberg College of 
Tiffin, Ohio, 50 miles southeast of Toledo, 
threw precedent overboard. It announced 
that a fund of $10,000, raised by a group 
of townsmen to help the college, will be 
available for loans up to $400 a year to 

-juniors and seniors. The loans will be 
without strings—no notes to be signed, 
nothing in writing. The only requirement 
is the student’s promise that he will repay 
if, as, and when he can. Heidelberg Presi- 
dent William T. Wickham explained: “It 
is assumed some of the students will 
never be in a position to repay. .. . 
Others, out of sheer gratitude, will choose 
to repay many times over.” 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


IN BUSINESS 





IN CRITICAL DEFENSE AREAS like Morrisville, Pa., site of a new $400 million 
U.S. Steel Corp. plant, and Savannah River, S. C., where the hydrogen 
bomb plant is rising, there is nothing but bare ground where workers' 
houses ought to be. Workable defense—housing legislation——such as 
the proposal of New York building wizard William J. Levitt for low 
down payment and long pay-off time——must come soon, or builders sim-— 
ply won't risk millions in mass housing projects. 


ALREADY, THERE HAS BEEN AN ALARMING INCREASE in the number of public housing 
units which the Government, rather than private industry, is build- 
ing. Just revealed: the fact that in June 42,300 out of 130,000 
housing units started were Government—built. That's nearly ten times 


the Federal "starts" in May. 


LEVITT WOULD LIKE TO PUT PRIVATE BUILDERS back into low-cost housing through 


mortgages running 50, 40 or even 50 years rather than the usual 15 
or 20 


BIG BOTTLENECK RIGHT NOW is the fact that banks have put the clamps on mortgage 
money. In more than 2,600 counties or parts of counties, the Govern— 
ment is filling the gap. It is making direct 4% loans to veterans, 
rather than simply guaranteeing bank loans as it has in the past. 
Frank Cortright, executive vice-president of the National Association 
of Home Builders, suggests: "The time has come for somewhat less 
concern by lending institutions with .. . interest and .. . greater 
concern for this dangerous encroachment by Government in... pri- 
vate mortgage lending." 


UNDER PRESSURE FROM RETAILERS, Congress seems determined to relax credit con- 
trols if the Federal Reserve Board doesn't. The House Banking Com— 
mittee wants to cut initial auto payments, now 334%, and would permit 
15% down and 18 months to pay on appliances. FRB vigorously opposes 
the move as a crack in the inflation dam. 


LOOK FOR A BIG INCREASE in the number of theaters showing TV. Following the 
big success of prizefights televised exclusively for movie screens, 
United Paramount Theaters Inc. plans to equip some 200 Midwest the- 
aters in the next few months. Despite the high cost of outbidding 
commercial sponsors for TV rights, each movie house would stand to 
make an average $300 net in showing, for example, a Saturday football 
matinee. That's more than Midwest theaters usually clear between 
2 and 5 p.m. 


SAFEWAY MAY HAVE STARTED A TREND to windowless grocery stores. Its new design 
——a solid front with three or four shallow insets for displaying | 
special items-—-increases floor space and helps control inside tem-— ) 
perature, an important factor in keeping customers comfortable and | 
fruit and vegetables fresh. Safeway finds no disadvantages since 


"impulse buying" starts from inside displays anyhow. 


NEBRASKA'S U.S. DISTRICT COURT has ruled that employes must be free of all job 
responsibilities during the lunch hour, not even subject to call——or 
must be paid for the lunchtime, presumably at overtime rates. This 
means employes can't keep an eye on a machine while eating, and plant 
guards and firemen can't eat at their posts. Amounts involved could 
be big, depending upon interpretation by the Wage and Hour Division. 
It's something to watch. 
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BUSINESS 


The defense boom is just starting 


Pentagon parallels truce talks with new arms contracts 


In Chicago, a weary Army pur- 
chasing agent wiped the sweat from his 
brow. “We haven’t been as busy as this 
since the Korean War broke out,” he said. 

In the seven days ending July 6, de- 
fense agencies had let 150 arms contracts 
in the 5-county Chicago area. That was 
nearly double the previous record, set in 
March, almost triple the total for the pre- 
ceding week. 

Across the nation, the Defense De- 
partment had reacted to Korean truce 
talks by speeding the flow of war mater- 
ials. Perhaps it was distrust of any peace 
proposal which originated in Moscow. 
More likely it was a desire to get as many 
orders on the books as possible before any 
“Let’s cut down on arms expenditures” 
talk sets in. 

Most industrialists caught the mood 
of the military chieftains; few talked of 
letting down. There was a realization that 
Korea was a chapter, that the: big show- 
down with Russia was yet to come. 

Guns on Paper. The nation’s in- 
dustrialists knew, as few men on the street 
seemed to, that the arms program had 
barely started. Despite the letting of near- 
ly $50 billion in contracts since Korea, 
the assembly lines from which the tanks 
and planes and guns must come were 


- largely incomplete. Engineers talked of 


“in December we'll be rolling” or “maybe 
by August 1952.” 

Now was not the period of production 
but of tooling, of programming, of adjust- 
ments. In the spirit was a letter General 
Motors wrote last week to its workers—an 
apology for auto-worker lay-offs caused by 
lack of critical materials. GM promised 
relief soon—with defense work. 

There was little fear for the economy 
so long as nobody pulled out the defense 
props. “The lesson of experience” said the 
National City Bank of New York, “is that 
the economy will go as capital goods and 
defense industries go.” 

Misleading Figures. Some retailers 
thought Korean truce talks had made the 
consumer a little tighter with his money; 
probably waiting for bargains. But at 
least one merchandiser, Joseph Eckhouse 
of New York’s big Gimbel Bros. depart- 
ment store, attributed much of the recent 
slowdown to statisticians comparing sales 
now with sales a year ago when the coun- 
try was gripped by a wave of panic buy- 
ing. He was unworried by next fall’s pros- 
petts, truce or no truce. 

Similarly, officials of Federated De- 
partment Stores, after checking their nine 
outlets (from Boston to Houston), ex- 
pected no material changes. 

If there was to be a violent reaction, 
it seemed likely to come in the very items 
consumers bought frantically a few 
months ago. Already, overstocked auto 
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“Somebody got into the assembly line.” 


dealers are scratching for buyers. TV sets 
are still deep in a private depression. For 
some there would be bargains. 


Silent stockholders 


Vocal about taxes on homes, in- 
comes or automobiles, Americans holding 
stock in corporations are curiously silent 
about the mounting levies on the busi- 
nesses they own. This is so despite the fact 
that American stockholders, many big, 
many little, number between 10 and 12 
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million—a potential stentorian collective 
voice. 

That strange apathy led President O. 
Parker McComas to tell the 20,000 stock- 
holders of Philip Morris & Co., Lid., last 
fortnight: “Apparently this ... stems from 
a failure to appreciate fully the commun- 
ity. and identity of interest of management 
and the owners of the business, the stock- 
holders. When you buy a security, you 
acquire a responsibility for protecting 
your ownership.” 

In future reports Philip Morris will 
urge share owners to make themselves 
heard in legislative halls. Some tobacco 
industry vexations: The 7¢-per-pack Fed- 
eral excise tax—it may go higher—on cig- 
arettes; rising state and municipal special 
taxes which have boosted cigarettes to 30¢ 
a pack in many sections; excess profits 
taxes slashing net earnings although sales 
have been soaring. 


Please pass 


the bear paw 


Would you like a nice pheasant di- 
rect from the King’s private hunting 
grounds near London? Or a tasty hunk of 
bear, buffalo, elk, "possum or partridge? 
Chicago’s S. Houston & Son is doing a 
growing ($1.5 million a year) business 
supplying such rarities to connoisseurs. 

Chinese restaurants like bear paws. 
The carcasses Houston sells mostly to 
private clubs at 65¢ to 75¢ a pound or, 
prepared as steak at $1.25 to $1.35. 

That’s just a little above the going 
price for buffalo, which the firm gets 
from a game farm in South Dakota. Every 
years it sells 50 to 75. It peddles 150 ~ 
bears a year. 

Last week, owner Sam Houston pre- 


Houston and wares. Some clients like buffalo meat in their stew. (SEE: Pass) 
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Self-winding watch. Normal steering 
keeps it going. (SEE: New products) 
> 


dicted that “we'll be over our heads in 
orders” by fall if prices on less exotic 
meats like beef continue high. For the 
rush he is bringing in a new specialty 
which is not subject to price controls 
—octopus meat, 


New products 


Noe-Ice, a colorless, odorless spray, 
lets a fisherman keep his fresh-caught 
trout two or three days without refrigera- 
tion. A product of the Crosby Research 
Foundation (one of crooner Bing’s many 
enterprises, which also produced a mouth- 
odor neutralizer), it has a simple secret: 
It retards growth of bacteria which cause 
spoilage. 

e @ Now you can wind your watch 
by simply turning your steering wheel. 
Oldsmobile’s 15-jewel car watch is 
mounted on the wheel, will keep running 
for two days with only five miles of city 
driving or 20 miles of highway driving. 
When fully wound the watch runs nine 
days. 


The droughtmakers 


The specter of open aerial warfare 
against artificial rainmakers was raised 
last week in the Lower Yakima Valley. 
Washington. 

Wheat and cattle men, in search of 
more water for the high plateaus, hired 
planeborne rainmakers to seed clouds 
with silver iodide. 

This angered the valley’s bean and 
cherry growers, who get plenty of water 
from irrigation, don’t want more. They 
formed an anti-rainmaking organization, 
Sunshine Unlimited, to protect their 
crops. 

Sunshine Unlimited quickly learned 
that overseeding with an excess of silver 
iodide can prevent moisture from forming 
into raindrops. Now, each time the rain 
makers séed, it proposes to overseed 
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Coal: what is John L. up to? 


Strike-free period has wary operators guessing 


In his eighth-floor office in Wash- 
ington’s Southern Building, stocky Harry 
Gandy keeps a bottle of red ink. Lately 
he hasn’t had any use for it. 

Every day in the past ten years that 
John L. Lewis has kept his 400,000 bitu- 
minous coal miners out on strike, Gandy, 
a statistician for the operators’ National 
Coal Association, has inked a red day on 
his wall calendar. He has marked 203— 
nearly a full work-year. 

Last week Gandy was beginning to 
wonder when he would use his ink again. 
The miners, who had seldom waited more 
than six months between strikes, had not 
struck in more than 16 months. 

Industry gossip had it that Lewis’s 
men would not come back promptly from 
their ten-day vacation this year. Some 
hadn’t had much work lately—as little 
as three days a week. Moreover, stocks 
of already-mined coal were sufficient to 
last two months; the shaggy-maned Lewis 
had often regarded such an excess as 
economically dangerous, had ordered the 
miners on a strike or slow-down to de- 
plete it. 

Back to the Mines. But last Tues- 
day the miners trooped back to the pits 
on schedule. From Lewis came nothing 
more dangerous than a jovial Meet the 
Press interview on TV. Some wondered 
if “ole John,” at 71, was growing soft. 

Was it possible that after 32 years 
as president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, he felt that his miners had 
enough, for the immediate future at least? 

They had plenty. Under Lewis, 
wages had climbed from as little as $3 
per ten-hour day to a national minimum 
of $16.35 for only eight hours. Moreover, 
pay now covered travel time within the 
mine and a half-hour lunch time. A wel- 
fare fund supported by a 30¢ per-ton 
royalty protects the miner in retirement, 
with a $100-a-month pension. 

Those who know Lewis well insist 


his quiet does not mean he is slowing 
up. He is not a tired old man. He takes 
too good care of himself. Never a tense, 
nervous person, he adheres to a relaxing 
schedule which often includes two-hour 
lunches, a minimum of office paper work, 
and dinner without interruption (no tele- 
phone call is important enough to get 
him from the table) at his Alexandria, 
Va., home. Sometimes, he gets up to New 
York to attend the theater with his 
daughter Kathryn. 

“His energies,” explains a UMW 
lieutenant, “are well preserved.” 

But where are they being directed? 

Promotion? Labor reporters 
thought they had the answer last month 
when the miners’ boss, in Detroit, swiped 
heftily at CIO auto worker chief Walter 
Reuther as a “pseudo-intellectual nit- 
wit.” Lewis, CIO’s self-exiled founder, 
has never renounced his ambition for a 
stronger voice in. the U.S. labor move- 
ment. This could begin a new drive. 

Meanwhile, his energies found an- 
other outlet, to some a surprising one: 
an intensified campaign to protect and 
restore the market for coal. Examples 
of the new approach: 

@ @ Lewis’s lobbyists joined with 
operators and railroads in a spirited 
drive to doom in the House the proposed 
billion-dollar St. Lawrence Seaway from 
the Atlantic to the Great Lakes. Seaway 
hydroelectric power, they reasoned, 
would steal some of coal’s utility steam- 
plant business; a deep-water channel 
would open the industrial Midwest to 
cheap, freighter-borne coal from abroad. 

e @ Earlier, Lewis and the operators 
had linked to oppose another threat to 
coal: easy entry to the U.S. of foreign 
residual fuel oil, a waste product of 
petroleum refining which South America 
and the Near East can ship here at prices 
substantially below coal’s. 

For the showdown before the Senate 
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Mechanization It brings about more productivity in the pits. (SEE: Coal) 
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Neely committee, Lewis had brought 
tough-talking union officials straight from 
the mining country, like District 6 
(Ohio) President Adolph Pacifico who 
insisted that “each time a huge .. . 
tanker ties up at an American dock it 
brings . . . job discharges for 63 Amer- 
ican coal miners.” Just as forceful on 
the operators’ side was John D. Battle, 
executive-vice president of the National 
Coal Association. “Our industry,” he 
said, “does not have the resources ... 
to meet the . . . unfair competition of 
cheap foreign oil dumped in our .. . 
markets.” 

Late last month, over the grumbling 
protests of Harry Truman, came success. 
Congress modified the Trade Agreements 
Act, provided the machinery for Tariff 
Commission investigations and recom. 
mendations if needed in the case. 

Friend of the Machine. More im- 
portant from the operators’ point of view 
has been Lewis’s refusal to go along 
with such labor men as AFL President 
William Green in resisting mechaniza- 
tion of the mines. 

“Very frankly,” says George Love, 
president of Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co., “I am willing to take some of 
the ills -[of a strong national union] so 
long as we get help along the basic lines 
of increased productivity which is the 
cornerstone of American industry.” 

Today, coal mining is the industry 
of the vanishing pick. Mules have disap- 
peared. Giant, long-bladed cutting 
machines slice into the coal face. Power- 
ful pneumatic drills bore holes for blast- 
ing charges. Groping mechanical arms 
scoop up shattered chunks of coal, feed 
them into conveyor belts or coal cars 
which carry them to the surface. 

Tonnage per man per day has 
jumped (see chart) from less than three 
tons in 1890 to nearly seven today. The 
miner has become a skilled technician, 
the mine an underground factory. Re- 
sult: a progressive coal industry is hold- 
ing on‘to its market, and expanding. 

Only a few years ago, prophets of 
gloom labeled coal a dying industry. 
They pointed to Lewis-bred strike un- 
certainty, diesel locomotives, and oil and 
gas competition as its killers. 

Reversal. Now, operators say the 
trend is back to coal. Even without the 
defense need to cut back the use of oil 
and gas in industry and home, (the ser- 
vices are recommending a shift, where 
possible, to coal) production has steadily 
climbed. 

Losses to the diesel have been more 
than offset by vast increases in use of 
coal by utilities. And the big steel mar- 
ket—which uses a ton of coal to make 
a ton of steel—continues to expand. 

Even the oil and gas invasion of 
home-heating is slowing; coal still warms 
the homes of 50 million Americans and 
operators hope to keep these customers 
by talking up their product’s “steadier” 
heat. 

A vast new field of chemicals also 
puts coal, through distillation, into ny- 
lon stockings, aspirin, perfume, adhesive 
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Help in Korea. Without coal, war would still be fought with bows and arrows, 


tape, flavor in toothpaste, sulfa drugs, 
synthetic rubber heels—nearly 200,000 
products in all. 

Coal’s biggest asset is its abundance. 
Coal men say we could mine a pile one 
mile high and 50 miles around, enough 
to last 2,000 years. Oil and gas men talk 
in terms of their reserves lasting 20, or 
50 or 100 years. 

Perhaps sooner than it expects, the 
nation will get its gasoline from coal as 
Germany did in World War II. Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation, in co-operation with 
Standard Oil Co. of. New Jersey, has 
made such a fuel, although not yet eco- 
nomically. 

Does the industry give Lewis much 





rill 
Cutting machine. The coal mine is a factory, and the miner a skilled technician. 


of the credit for these transformations 
taking place? Some, but only a fraction 
of what he bestows on himself. Explained 
one operator, who preferred anonymity: 

“The men you really have to give ' 
credit to are the thousands of coal opera- 
tors who kept in business despite Lewis, 
who risked millions in new mines or 
plunked $25,000 to $50,000 in a new 
machine despite the threat of continuous 
strikes. 

“As for the present labor peace, 
put it this way. We’re happy about it, 
but we’re not willing to grant that this 
is a long-lasting era of good feeling— 
yet. Let’s wait a while. . . . We'll honor 
our contract. We hope he honors his.” 
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WOMEN 





‘Our Town’ scrapbooks 
tell America’s story 


Phoebe Morrison, international re- 
lations specialist at national headquarters 
of the American Association of University 
Women in Washington, D.C., last week 
hurried over to the U.S. Department of 
State on an unusual mission. She deliv- 
ered 26 enormous scrapbooks—picture 
stories about their towns told by AAUW 
members in Virginia. Each book, with its 
quota of fuzzy snapshots and uneven 
printing, was as richly human as any fam- 
ily album and, hence, as believable prop- 
aganda as could be found. 

When the Virginians started work on 
their books they had no idea they would 
some day be channeled abroad through 
the State Department. Last fall, at the 
end of a series of discussion meetings on 
international affairs, Janet MacDonald, 
state AAUW president and _ history 
teacher at Hollins College in Virginia, 
asked herself: “Now what can we really 
do about international relations?” Sud- 
denly she had the answer: Make our 
towns better known to the world by send- 
ing scrapbooks to other member groups 
of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. 

Multilingual. Dr. MacDonald wrote 
a sample script of life in a Virginia town. 
By the end of March, the first of the 
stories was finished, its title hand-carved 
in the wood-panel cover: Hampton, Va. 
Other stories followed: of Danville, Roa- 
noke, Farmville, Harrisonburg and Ab- 
ingdon, of 13 towns in all. Several were 
repeated in second and third scrapbooks. 
Some were written in English, others in 
French, German, Greek, Italian and 
Spanish. 

The books showed everyday things 
about everyday Americans. There were 
pictures of typical kitchens, supermar- 
kets, town council meetings and volun- 
teer fire departments. Broken-down 
shacks, “of which we are not proud,” 
were shown as well as average and best 
houses. 

There were scenes from colored 
schools and white schools; a first-grader’s 
tender poem self-printed on ruled tablet 
paper; a snapshot of a little girl stretched 
out with her dog on the living room floor, 
devouring the Sunday comics. 

Supply & Demand. When State 
Department officials got a chance to look 
at the scrapbooks, they begged for all 
they could get, and in more languages. 
AAUW turned over all it had last week. 
And still it hadn’t sent any books to sis- 
ter organizations abroad. 

However, there were promises of 
more to come from Virginia. And it was 
safe to assume that when the rest of the 
Association’s 115,000 members in other 
states picked up their work again in the 
fall, there soon would be more stories 
about more of “our towns” in the works. 
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Frankly, ma’am, it’s rabbit 
Designers are using it honestly and extensively 


After many years of puttering, 
Congress last week finally was on the 
verge of passing the Fur Products Label- 
ing Act. Forehanded fashion designers 
and furriers, however, already had been 
doing what the new law would require: 
calling furs by their real names. 

In this summer’s shows in New York, 
for example, they displayed fall and win- 
ter costumes lined, trimmed or made of 


plain “rabbit” without a nom de plume to 
conceal its identity. Other furs, more ex- 
pensive but not in the mink class, had 
previously dropped their aliases. When 
furriers I. J. Fox introduced sheared 
racoon three years ago, Howard Fox ex- 
plained it looked so much like beaver it 
might have been christened “beaver” with 
a fancy adjective attached, but that ra- 
coon is in itself a sturdy and beautiful 
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fur. So it meets the public under its own 
name—even in its newest beige color. 

Fur designer Esther Dorothy felt the 
same way about the clipped fox she 
brought out about the same time, which 
also resembles beaver. At one time there 
were so many furs that looked liké beaver 
—and bore names that hinted at beaver 
origin—that there was a regular zoologi- 
cal mix-up. Many women thought nutria, 
a perfectly self-respecting South Ameri- 
can animal, was just another name for 
imitation beaver. 

Unashamed Skunk. Lustrous, dur- 
able skunk, called “the blackest of fur- 
bearers,” which was popular 25 years 
ago, later was dubbed “black marten.” 
Now it’s coming back without a disguise. 

Esther Dorothy thinks careful de- 
scriptive labeling will enlighten women 
purchasers. And most women, she be- 
lieves, like to know what they’re getting. 

United Rabbit Dressers, Inc., New 
York, which is promoting the comeback 
of rabbit for this fall, goes a step farther. 
It thinks a woman doesn’t mind having 
her friends know she is wearing an inex- 
pensive fur as long as it’s attractive and 
durable. As an example, officials point to 
designer Vera Maxwell, who two years 
ago designed for herself a black fur piece 
which she unabashedly describes as “my 
rabbit stole.” She’s still wearing it and 
it’s still sleek and elegant. 

More Rabbit. Mr. John, New York 
millinery designer, has created a trifling 
cocktail headpiece of black rabbit and a 
street hat with a mustard rabbit hrim. 
Philip Mangone has lined a big gray wool 
cape with gray rabbit—to be worn over 
a gray and white checked suit. Ceil 
Chapman makes the yoke and collar of a 
sweeping red velvet coat of navy blue rab- 
bit and the wearer can get a navy blue 
barrel rabbit muff to go with it. 

Designer pieces like these come at 





Wide World 
Reversible, button-on poncho, hat 
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“Does that motor sound right to you, Edith?” 
— 


one-of-a-kind prices, of course. But the 
United Rabbit Dressers say a good long- 
wearing rabbit coat in various styles and 
colors may be had for about $200. This 
is good news to the woman who feels she 
can’t go through the winter without a fur 
coat on her back but hasn’t the price of 
an expensive one in her pocket, 


Permanent wax 


Wax once and wax no more was the 
promise the Nu Surfas Corp. of Chicago 
made housewives last week when it pre- 
sented them with a new treatment for 
floors. A liquid blend of oil and solids, 
the Nu Surfas wax differs from the usual 
kind in that it penetrates flooring, ac- 
tuall¥ becoming a part of it and wearing 
off only as the floor wears away. It works 
on all floors except asphalt tile, print 
linoleum and rubber. 

Though the product has been used 
for years in factories, ballrooms and gym- 
nasiums, it hasn’t previously been avail- 
able for household use. It comes in a kit 
(about $18) with a special cleaner and 
solvent needed for the complete treat- 
ment. This is enough, say the makers, to 
put a satiny shine on the kitchen and 
bathroom floors for 20 years. 


Dial a dinner 


When a woman in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, gets summer slumps and can’t de- 
cide what on earth to fix for dinner, she 
needs only to pick up the telephone and 
dial 995. A voice gives her a complete 
menu and hints on how to prepare it. 


New for the house 


Emergency light. A new battery 
flashlight, made to plug into a light 
socket, automatically lights up and stays 
on when electric power fails. Called 
Lightguard, it comes with a wall bracket 
and cord so it can be put up, for example, 


in the basement, along a stairway or next 
to the fuse box. Disconnected, it works 
like a flashlight. Price: $4.50. 

Lint-lifter. A new plastic dispenser 
holds Scotch tape in such a way that the 
sticky side can be rolled across clothing 
to remove lint and dust. Dispefser 
only: $1. 

Time to decorate. You can put 
your own snapshots, stamps, pieces of 
wallpaper, fabric or what-have-you under 
the crystal, around the face of a new Tele- 
chron electric clock. It’s under $10. 

Magic mending. Socks can be 
darned in seconds with a hot iron and a 
Magic Darning Kit ($1) containing more 
than 100 assorted knit patches. Plastic 
coated, the patches seal to socks under 
heat, last through 15 washings or more. 

Table toppers. Thick but flexible 
plastic table pads that fold up like a’ 
blanket for storage fit any shape table. 
The smallest, 52” by 52”, costs about $5. 

Zip, zip, hooray. Almost any - 
broken, jammed or balky zipper can be 
put back to work with a Zip-Fix Repair 
Kit ($1) including a special tool, extra 
sliders and stick lubricant. 

New shapes. A line of inexpensive, 
plastic draperies and curtains for living 
rooms, bedrooms and kitchens soon will be 
sold with a new kind of valance shaped in 
the form of a fan. For extra wide windows 


‘or windows in a series, valances can be 


bought separately, hung in sequence in 
scallop effect. 

Professional floor-shine. Ma- 
chines that scrub and polish floors electri- 
cally have only recently been developed 
for use in homes. The least expensive of 
these (under $50), made by the makers 
of Johnson’s wax, is now sold or rented 
in all large cities and many smaller 
towns. It comes with two interchangeable 
brushes—one each for scrubbing and pol- 
ishing—and a buffing pad. 

Touch and go. A special fluid for 
removing ink, fruit, vegetable and nico- 
tine stains from hands comes bottled 
(35¢) with.a self-applicator. 


To find out where these products can 
be bought, send stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Parurinper, Dept. W, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 
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Is our fear of polio exaggerated? 


Mexican epidemic points up unsolved problems 


Mexico’s man in the street blamed 
the braceros—migrant workers returning 
from the 0.S.—for introducing the polio 
that last week had reached epidemic pro- 
portions. In the nation’s worst outbreak, 
some 700 cases had been reported, with 
August, usually the month of highest in- 
cidence, still to come. 

Dr. Filipe Garcia Sanchez, chief 
public health officer for the hard-hit Fed- 


posure gives the child a chance to create 
his own immunizing anti-bodies while 
still mother-protected. But civilized sani- 
tation seems to postpone exposure until 
later years—when the body has lost its 
mother-given ability to fight back. 

No drug is yet known which can 
protect an individual from the disease 
or alter its course. But millions are being 
poured into research and apparently- 
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Braceros. Did returning migrant workers start Mexico’s epidemic? (SEE: Polio) 


eral District (Mexico City), admitted 
that the belief had some plausibility. But 
he was more inclined toward the theory 
that the improvement in sanitary con- 
ditions which has fought back other dis- 
eases may be responsible for polio’s 
spurt. A leader in the clean-up, Dr. 
Garcia sees the irony of his role. 

“How can you explain it to the pub- 
lic?” he said in a tired voice. 

Unreasoning Terror. In the U.S., 
public health workers could sympathize 
with the doctor. Polio’s mysteries have 
brought an exaggerated fear of the dis- 
ease. Yet it is far from being childhood’s 
worst threat. Polio attacks are often so 
slight they aren’t even recognized—most 
of us have antibodies in our blood built 
up from exposures we never knew about. 
Of the cases actually diagnosed as polio, 
50% suffer no paralysis at all. Another 
25% recover with no disabling after- 
effects. Only 17% suffer severe to minor 
paralysis; 8% die. 

Polio-causing viruses attack the 
body’s nerve cells as parasites. They ap- 
parently sneak in through the alimentary 
tract, perhaps spread from filth to food 
by handling and even by flies and cock- 
roaches. Babies seem to get a few 
months’ immunity from their mothers. 
In unsanitary surroundings early ex- 


promising jigsaw parts to the puzzle 
come out of the laboratories almost daily. 

What can you do to guard against 
polio? During epidemics, says the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis: Let children play with friends they 
have been with right along but keep 
them from new people; wash hands care- 
fully before eating and always after 
using the toilet; don’t get over-tired, 
chilled or have mouth and throat opera- 


-tions. 


Cortisone from yams 


Cortisone first hit the headlines in 
1949 as a dramatic help for arthritis 
sufferers. Since then this adrenal gland 
hormone has been tried, sometimes with 
spectacular success, in a host of ills from 
burns to mental disorders. Its usefulness 
has spurred one of the greatest of chem- 
ical hunts—to find a better source than 
the present complicated extraction from 
cattle bile. 

Last fortnight a Mexican chemical 
company announced it had reached the 
goal. Dr. I. V. Sollins of the New York 
branch of Mexico City’s Syntex, Inc., re- 
ported successful production of cortisone 





from a wild jungle yam. Calling it cabeza 
de negra, Mexican peons have long 
utilized the yam’s soapy qualities for 
washing clothes, dumped it ground up 
into streams to catch fish by poisoning 
them. 

Raw Material. Syntex scientists 
first became interested in the ugly, coco- 
nut-sized root because its lathery sapo- 
genins are a chemically simple source of 
steroids. Production from it of such 
steroid hormones as pregnenolone, tes- 
tosterone and progesterone gives Syntex 
claim to being the world’s largest sup- 
plier of synthetic hormones. Now a ten- 
man team of company chemists—all but 
one under 30-—has used it to make the 
more complicated steroid, cortisone. 

Dr. Sollins told the press that pilot- 
plant operation had proved the process 
commercially sound. In a year the world’s 
supply of cortisone should be doubled, 
he said, with, inevitably, a drop in the 
hormone’s $23-a-gram current price. 


Your thirst knows 


That school-preached health rule 
about drinking at least eight glasses of 
water a day is strictly a fad which lacks 
wide medical backing; nobody seems to 
know how it started. As a matter of fact, 
adds the July issue of GP, publication of 
the American Academy of General Prac- 
tice, excessive fluid intake may cause 
bodily troubles. 

Individual liquid requirements vary; 
diarrhea and insomnia from frequent 
nighttime trips to the bathroom can oc- 
casionally be laid to overloading the 
system with water, the article said. 

GP sums up: “Dr. Walter B. Can- 
non, one of the greatest of physiologists, 
said that the Good Lord had given us 
all a thirst to tell us exactly how much 
water our bodies need. If we take more 
than that all we do is throw an extra 
burden on the heart and kidneys.” 
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What are the sources of today's medicines ? 


(THESE PICTURES WILL GIVE yOu CLUES TO SOME OF THEM ) 





1, Plants . . . the vegetable kingdom 
is the oldest known source of drugs, and 
the seeds, leaves, bark, and roots of a 
large variety of plants supply some of 
our most valuable remedial agents. 
Preparations made from the leaves of 
the digitalis plant, shown above, are 
widely used as heart stimulants. 


2. Minerals... many useful medicines 
have their origin in the mineral resources 
of the earth. For example, various com- 
pounds of iron, copper, silver, and 
manganese are widely prescribed by 
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physicians. The good earth also yields 
the molds from which modern antibiotic 
drugs are derived. 


3. Animals . . . from various animal 
sources come such important medicinal 
agents as hormones, liver extracts, 
vitamin factors, and blood derivatives, 
including antitoxins. The endocrine 
glands of cattle are the principal source 
of new compounds used in the treatment 
of arthritis. 


4, The chemical laboratory . . . some 
drugs are actually “created” or built up 








in the research laboratory by chemical 
synthesis. Included in this group are 
several of the important new antihista- 
minics and antibiotics. 


To help guard your health, your phar- 
macist stocks many different medicinal 
preparations. He knows them all inti- 
mately—their sources, their uses, their' 
dosage, their chemical properties. And 
he has the scientific ability — acquired 
through years of specialized training — 
to compound them and to dispense them 
on your doctor’s prescription. 


One of a series of advertisements designed to help you know your pharmacist better 
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Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians and dispensed 
by pharmacists. Since 1866 the company has been engaged continuously in a broad, 
active program of research, keeping pace with the constant changes and progress in 
medicine and surgery. Among the more than 1400 products bearing the world-famous 
Parke-Davis label are Antibiotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, 
Endocrines, Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. 
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‘House of prayer for all people’ 


Washington Cathedral adds a Negro to its staff 


High above Washington, D. C., on 
wooded Mount St. Alban, stands the 
majestic Cathedral Church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul (Episcopal) which, even 
unfinished, ranks among the great ec- 
clesiastical structures of the world. Many 
of the nation’s illustrious dead—among 
them Woodrow Wilson and Adm. George 
Dewey—are entombed in this U.S. coun- 
terpart of Westminster Abbey. 

But even more impressive than the 
heavenward thrust of its Gothic towers 
is the warm welcome extended to all 
creeds and races inside Washington 
Cathedral’s vaulted walls. 

The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, fourth 
Bishop of Washington, whose cathedra 
(“bishop’s chair”) is carved of stone 
from the ruins of a Sixth Century Eng- 
lish church, once summed up what Wash- 
ington Cathedral should stand for: 

“We mean it to be a place where, 
whatever the stubborn, tragic difficulties 
of particular localities, there shall never 
be any segregation or any exclusion of 
those who would come before the One 
God who is above all and in all and 
through all.” 

Last fortnight, in action which spoke 
even louder than his well-chosen words, 
Bishop Dun announced the election of a 
42-year-old Negro, the Rev. John Melville 
Burgess, as a canon of Washington 
Cathedral, first of his race to be so 
honored. 

Canon Burgess, chaplain and leader 
of Episcopal students at Washington’s 
Howard University, will take turns with 





the Cathedral’s seven white canons in 
conducting weekday and Sunday serv- 
ices and will perform rites of marriage, 
burial and baptism. 

First Sermon. The new canon, who 
holds degrees from the University of 
Michigan and Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, Mass., preached 
his first sermon from the Cathedral’s 
Canterbury pulpit early this month. His 
message: We must return to the faith 
upon which our forefathers based their 
lives. 

Of his election, Canon Burgess said: 

“Washington Cathedral is a house 
of prayer for all people. By having an 
interracial staff, it bears witness to the 
fact it is trying to serve all elements 
within the community.” 


The hungry guards 


A letter to the editor of the Rome 
newspaper Momento Sera kicked up a 
labor controversy involving—of all places 
—the Vatican, last fortnight. Said the let- 
ter, in effect: The $50-a-month salaries 
paid the Pope’s famed Swiss Guards were 
more in keeping with their picturesque 
16th Century red, blue and gold uniforms 
(designed by Michelangelo) than with 
20th Century prices. 

The letter, signed “A Swiss Guard,” 
added that 16 members of the Pope’s pri- 
vate 100-man army had already forsaken 
their cuirasses, helmets and halberds and 


Pathfinder 


Canon Burgess. Symbol of brotherhood in Washington Cathedral. (SEE: House) 
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Wide World 
Swiss Guards. Does the cost of living 
outweigh fancy uniform? (SEE: Hungry) 


gone home to Switzerland because of low 
pay. Moreover, said the communication, 
a proffered pay rise of $1.50 a month had 
been rejected. 

Last weekend an angry denial came 


from Col. Baron Henri de Pfyffer Dalti-: 


shofen, commandant of the colorful 
Guards whose history dates to 1505. None 
of his Guards, declared Daltishofen, had 
sent such a letter, none had quit. Said 
Vatican sources: The Guards are a “proud 
group who first of all as soldiers and sec- 
ond as Swiss Guards could not and would 
not follow such tactics.” 


Religion in schools 


A decision of the New York State 
Court of Appeals last week promised a 
way around the Supreme Court’s famous 
McCollum opinion of 1948. That case 
outlawed the releasing of school children 
for religious classes in Champaign, IIl., 
calling the practice a violation of the 
Constitution, which guarantees separa- 
tion of church and state. 

Denying the appeal of two Brooklyn 
parents, the court noted principal dif- 
ferences in the Champaign and New 
York programs: In New York, students 
are released from school to attend out- 
side religious classes. In Champaign, re- 
leased-time training took place in school 
class-rooms and some public funds were 
used. 

Associate New York Judge Charles 
W. Froessel said it was clear “that the 
Constitution does not demand that every 
friendly gesture between church and 
state shall be discountenanced. This so- 
called ‘wall of separation’ may be built 
so high . . . as to impair both state and 
church, as we have come to know them.” 
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Let him talk 


“Get a load of bim! 


“In the ten years I’ve been patrolling this 
park, I’ve seen and heard all sorts of crack- 
pots. One guy said the only good food for 
people was ... grass! Imagine me turning 
down a steak dinner for grass! And only 
last week some wild-eyed old coot was warn- 
ing people the world would pos-i-tive-ly 
come to an end today. 


“Now take that bird over there. He’s telling 
everybody to quit work and let the govern- 
ment support them for the rest of their lives. 
Pretty soon somebody in the crowd’ll ask 
him where the government's going to get the 
money to do it ... and the answer ought 
to be a honey. Why, listening to answers’ 
like that keeps me laughing hard enough 
to forget my feet are killing me! 


“Run ’em in? Nah! ... let ’em have their 
say. This is ome country where a guy can 
speak up without getting beat up for it. 
Which reminds me of the foreign lad who 
stood on that same bench yesterday, telling 
people how lucky they were to be living 
here in America. 


“Where be came from, there wasn’t any Free 
Speech. He couldn’t go to the church he 
wanted, Couldn’t own property. Had his 
own business but they took that away and 
made him work in a slave camp. But in this 
country he picked out his own job... at 
the Republic Steel plant here in town... 
and he’s never been happier, helping to make 
steel for his adopted country. 


“Matter of fact, he pointed right at me and’ 
told the crowd I was there to serve and pro- 
tect them. In Ais country, he said, everybody 
ducked when a cop showed up. Funny 
thing, I didn’t mind him speaking about 
me. Me... part of Freedom! 


“Y’know, I listened to him so long, I was a 
good ten minutes late ringing in, and the 
Sergeant gave me what-for. But I’m glad I 
did listen to that foreigner. He brushed up 
my memory about a lot of things I'd been 
taking for granted. And me with two kids 
in the Service!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Republic BECAME strong ina strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free ...an America whose great 
Steel Industry is second to none. Republic is 
increasing its annual steel- making capacity by 
1,174,000 tons! Republic’s huge over-all expan- 
sion program will cost about $250,000,000 ... 
for new mills, mines, furnaces, and improved 
facilities. It is money well spent ...to help keep 
America strong at home and abroad! 
* * * 
For a full color reprint of this advertisement 
write Dept. G, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obie 
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Now the Nationals 
pack the power 


Philadelphia Phillies’ manager 
Eddie Sawyer, who piloted the National 
League All Stars to an 8-3 victory over 
Casey Stengel’s American League team, 
remarked after the game in Detroit last 
week: “It would be pleasant to manage 
a club like this for a season. I’d take 
my chances with this squad.” 

So would every other manager. The 
cream of the National League—selected 
by more than 4 million fans—had con- 
firmed a postwar trend: The American 
League has been outclassed in its tradi- 
tional specialty—the home run hitter. 

The only issue left in doubt when 
the All-Star dust had settled was why 
the American League had been favored 
(at 7-5) to win the game. The answer 
seemed to be hunch and force of habit. 

American League teams had won 12 
of the 17 previous All-Star encounters; 
they had lost only in even-numbered 
years (1936, 1938, 1940, 1944 and 1950). 


The National League, which eked out an . 


extra-inning victory last season, had 
never before won twice in a row. 

Long-ball Switch. Despite this 
numerological advantage the American 
League, sparked in the past by power 
hitters like Lou Gehrig, Hank Greenberg, 
Al Simmons, Jimmy Foxx and Joe Di- 
Maggio, couldn’t match its older counter- 
part in long-ball hits this time. 

The proof: Among the eight starting 
players (excluding pitchers) on each All- 
Star team, the Nationals had hit 95 home 
runs this season, the Americans 62. Per- 
haps Ted Williams alone could match the 
round-trip reputations of Gil Hodges, 
Ralph Kiner, Bob Elliott and Stan Mus- 
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ial, all of whom scored homers in the 
game. Other heavy N.L. hitters were 
Duke Snider, Jackie Robinson, Roy Cam- 
panella and Wally Westlake. 

Kiner, husky Pittsburgh outfielder 
who has twice threatened Babe Ruth’s 
season home run record (60), summed it 
up: “When I first came up in this league 
[in 1943] we would look over the Ameri- 
can League and see all the big guys. Now 
we have all the big guys.” 


Flag formula 


Every five years one-legged base- 
ball entrepreneur Bill Veeck buys a team 
and helps to make it a pennant winner. 

In 1941, disgruntled with front-office 
apathy to his box office ideas as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Chicago Cubs, he 
took over the nearly bankrupt (and last 
place) minor league Milwaukee Brewers. 
He sold them with packed grandstands 
three pennants later. 

Indians Next. In 1946 the sick-club 
doctor purchased the floundering Cleve- 
land Indians, brought them (in 1948) a 
record single-season gate (2.6 million) 
and their first World Series title in 28 
years, sold out after 1949. 

This month the brash young (37) ex- 
pert bought the cellar-dwelling St. Louis 
Browns, who have been playing in rela- 
tive privacy for some years. Immedi- 
ately he applied his box-office formula. 
(Examples: free white rabbits and or- 
chids; “breakfast” games for swing-shift 
defense workers; fireworks displays; 
baby-sitting service.) He helped distribute 
“a drink on the house” (free beer and 
pop) to the 10,392 fans who had come 
to see what his first stunt would be. 

Last week came the second: acquisi- 
tion of ancient Negro pitcher Satchel 
Paige, who helped draw crowds in Cleve- 
land. Meanwhile, the baseball world 





Wide World 


Campanella tags Fain. For the winners, their first two in a row. (SEE: Nationals) 


Acme 


Bill Veeck. Orchids, fireworks, free pop 
and pennants. (SEE: Formula) 


waited for the second half of the Veeck 
formula: astute buying and trading of 
talent to pull the club out of last place. 


Upset Sugar 


Sportswriters called it the greatest 
boxing upset since Gene Tunney out- 
pointed Jack Dempsey in 1926. The vic- 
tim, ex-middleweight champion Sugar 
Ray Robinson, didn’t seem so surprised. 

Before he wound up his European 
tour against British titleholder Randy 
Turpin at Earls Court Arena in London 
last week, Robinson (a 4-to-l favorite) 
had wisely insisted on a return bout, prob- 
ably in New York, this fall. 

The younger Turpin (23, with 43 
victories in 46 fights) won the 15-round 
decision easily. He opened a gash over 
Robinson’s eye in the seventh round, bat- 
tered his nose in the twelfth, nearly 
knocked him out in the fourteenth. 

To new champ Turpin, first Briton 
to hold the world middleweight title 
since Bob Fitzsimmons, Robinson said: 
“You were real good, just like they said 
you were.” To the press, the 31-year-old 
dethroned champion (two defeats in 133 
bouts) explained: “You win some and 
you lose some.” His consolation: $84,000, 
his biggest purse. 


A.L. seesaw 


The Chicago White Sox and Boston 
Red Sox, battling for league-leading 
honors, last week set a record for dura- 
tion of an American League night game 
(17 innings) ; came back the next night 
to break it with a 19-inning marathon 
(4 hrs., 47 min.) ending at 1:20 a.m. 

Boston won the first (5-4), Chicago 
took the second (5-4), leaving them back 
where they had started, fighting for first 
place. 
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Chicago Samaritans 


It was to have been a pleasant trip 
for five-year-old Zona Studwell: from 
Arizona, with her mother, to visit rela- 
tives in Worth, Ill. 

By last fortnight the girl hadn’t 
gotten beyond St. Francis Hospital at 
Blue Island, near Chicago. The reason: 
she was stricken en route with granulocy- 
topenia—a_ possibly-fatal condition of 
the blood which breaks down its white 
cells, leaves its victims debilitated and 
easy prey to infection. Hospital officials 
issued an urgent press and radio appeal 


Acme 


Zona Studwell. She found friends among 
Windy City strangers. (SEE: Chicago) 


for her type O, RH-negative blood; a 
peculiarity of the condition made plasma 
unsuitable. 

Still in serious condition after 12 
transfusions—her chances were admit- 
tedly less than 50-50—Zona last week 
knew she was not fighting a lone battle: 
Answering her need for a pint of blood a 
day were over 200 total strangers. 


Long memory 


The name, Fred J. Cane, and the 
postmark, Carlsbad, N.M., weren’t at all 
familiar to restaurant proprietor Peter 
Exidis when he opened the letter. 

The contents last week refreshed 
his memory. The note read in part: 
“When I was at Montgomery [Alabama] 
in 1934 without money and a job, you 
were kind enough to give me three meals 
a day and on Saturday a few dollars for 
spending money.” 

Tucked neatly into the envelope, 
Exidis found a cashier’s check for $100. 
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| Target jor Tomorrow / 


Photo-mapped today by the U.S. Air Force ! 


Swift, unarmed, these “recon’’ planes 
carry eleven probing “‘eyes’”’ through 
fire and flak on a final camera run. 
Their mission: get enemy information 
and get it back! 

Like the lone Indian scout of old, the 
reconnaissance officer of today guards 
the safety of the entire command in 
daring sorties into enemy territory. He 
brings back knowledge to help decide 
where—when—how to strike. 

Sometimes his plane comes in low, 
through enemy ground fire—sometimes 
high, up to 40,000 feet, a target for 
bristling enemy fighters. High or low, 
night or day, these“‘ recon’”’ missions are 


EYES FRONT: Ground crews 
remove exposed film from nose 
cameras of an RB-45 just 
back from “recon” mission. 
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TOP VIEW: Skilled photo-in- 
terpreters use stereoscopes to 
assess the pictures for highly 
detailed enemy information. 


tough. And soare the men who fly them! 

Only a relatively few young men can 
qualify. And these the U. S. Air Force 
chooses carefully from the nation’s best 
... trains them in the finest aviation 
schools under experienced officers. 

Selection of Airmen is also impor- 
tant, for they must keep planes and 
equipment in tip-top shape. Airmen are 
trained in Air Force technical schools 
for 42 different career fields. 

Carefully selected and thoroughly 
trained, the men of your U. S. Air 
Force—Officers and Airmen alike—are 
qualified for superior performance at all 
times and under all conditions. 





STRIKE: Thanks to good recon- 
naissance, our bombers now 
know when, where and how to 
strike enemy installations. 
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Are Your Sales Messages Reaching This Huge Consumer Goods Market? 


@ A new study, just released by FARM JOURNAL, 
presents a startling new picture of the national 
market based on data collected by Industrial Sur- 
veys Inc. for many of the nation’s largest adver- 
tisers. This study has been widely acclaimed, not 
only for its information on buying habits of Rural 
America—but facts on audience patterns and buying 
habits of all families reached by magazines. 
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In FARM JOURNAL’S half of the national market, 
families spend over 47 million dollars a year for pack- 
aged desserts. An advertiser buying the 4 weeklies 
and the 4 women’s service magazines misses a mil- 
lion and a quarter of the families who read the lar- 
gest selling magazine in this half of America— 


FARM JOURNAL! 
For complete details contact FARM JOURNAL. 








EVERY DOG NEEDS 
THIS CHANCE TO CHEW! 





How right he is! The “work-out” he gets 
from crunchy MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT 
helps keep a canine’s teeth and gums in 
top condition! What’s more, each biscuit 
contains vitamins and minerals in appe- 
tizing form. Because it’s a concentrated 
food, MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT is economi- 
cal to feed ... easy to 
digest because it’s 
baked. Make it a menu 
“must”! 







MILK - aoms 6 DOG BISCUIT contains 
nutrients y pesee Vitamins 
A, B1, Bs, °D 
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® 
BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


attonet aes Co., Dept. PF-7 


akery 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT. Also 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
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§ Booklet: “‘How to Care for and Feed Your H 
g (Paste coupon on penny postcard if you wish.) 4 
. NaMe...ccccccsccccccvescecesescescsccsccccocces : 
i Address. ....-seee Porereerecvesecesccesesccecoss . ; 
B City and Mate... incrsicsaccesscccsdcrecvosscccess H 
a This offer good 1 in a United States only 
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ef CHRISTMAS CARDS 7? 


” Brush STUDIOS 


ax” 
tanuetoan f $508 waar: Yours aa eli only, 100 
TaaTINE profits wit th greatest of ase, 
PROF take WO RIS i 
today ~~» box 
SEND NO MONEY 
Write for Samples 
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EZO—The Soft Dental 
Cushion To Help 


False Teeth Wearers 





io bother 
or powder, EZO is SOFT and 
Money Back If You're Not Satisfied 
Order Direct from Laboratory 
Scod Se fe 8 teres 
or Send $2 for gage 
EZO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 488B, Box 9306, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





Paul Hoffmaster for Pathfinder 


What’s in a word? 


One of last week’s editorials brought 
out that Gen. Matthew Ridgway possesses 
a distinct asset in Korean truce talks—his 
knowledge, due to previous experience 
with Russian “double talk,” of “dicker- 
ing” with the Soviets. 

Do you know how the present mean- 
ing of “dicker” evolved? 

One of the chief commodities Impe- 
rial Rome bartered from the barbarians 
was fur. The Latin for a set of ten fur 
pelts was decuria (from decem, meaning 
“ten”). Decuria, therefore, was the recog- 
nized unit of the fur trade. In Middle 
English this word appears as dyker. 
Later on, it was spelled “dicker.” 

Then when traders came to North 
America and haggled with the Indians 
over “a dicker of skins,” the present 
meaning of the term finally emerged. 


Who am I|? 


Here’s a thumbnail biography of a 
personality who is internationally known. 
The picture and each sentence are clues 
to his identity. One PATHFINDER staff 
member needed seven clues to get the 
answer, but another got it with four. How 
many do you need? Answer on this page. 

1. I was born Nov. 14, 1889, the son 
of an aristocratic family. My father was 
one of my country’s distinguished law- 
yers. 2. At 15 I went to England and 
became a student at Harrow, where I 
looked as you see me in the picture at 
right. 3. I was graduated from Cam- 
bridge and spent two years at London’s 
Inner Temple studying law. 4. Returning 
to my native land, I entered politics and 





became a leader against repressive meas- 
ures of the government. 5. During the 
period when I was agitating for my coun- 
try’s independence, I was arrested many 
times for “civil resistance” and “disobedi- 
ence” and altogether spent more than ten 
years in prison. 6. While there, I devoted 
much time to writing and am the author 
of several books, historical and autobio- 
graphical, one of which is Toward Free- 
dom. 7. When my country obtained its 
independence in 1947, I became its first 
Prime Minister, a position I still hold. 8. 
Because of the pivotal location of my 
country, some writers refer to me as “a 
key political figure of the world.” Others 
call me “Asia’s man of destiny.” 9. This 
month I had occasion to thank the United 
States for a Government loan, which 
made it possible for India to meet a criti- 
cal food shortage. 10. Millions in my 
country, the most populous non-Commu- 
nist land on earth, call me “Pandit,” 
meaning “wise man,” but since titles are 
contrary to our new constitution, I now 
prefer to be addressed as plain “Mr.” 


Quiz 


If you read this issue, this test on 
current topics should be easy. Try it be- 
fore looking at the answers below. 

1. What percentage of national in- 
come are our European allies devoting to 
defense? 

2. Which church is known as Amer- 
ica’s “Westminster Abbey”? 

3. What is Big Top? 

4. What is the name of the Indian 
plant, a jute fiber substitute, now being 
grown in Florida? 

5. What Senator is the author of a 
new book called Crime in America? 
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There’s something 
about a tent 


“We didn’t know if we were seeing 
Die Fledermaus or The Third Man,” 
said a thrilled spectator afterward. 

Under the big top of St. John Ter- 
rell’s Music Circus, overlooking the Del- 
aware River at Lambertville, N. J., the 
lilting Strauss operetta was half finished. 
Suddenly the aisle filled with armed men, 
some in uniform. It was a posse hunting 
Warren Lee Irwin, last seen nearby.* 

Fortunately for the nerves of all con- 
cerned, Terrell’s Music Circus cannot of- 
fer such added attractions often—but it 
doesn’t need to. Offering such conven- 
tional entertainment as Brigadoon, The 
Merry Widow and Naughty Marietta, it 
has averaged 1,200 paid admissions (90¢ 
to $3.60) per daily show for two sum- 
mérs and a half. The season is 16 weeks. 

Quick Hit. It also has fathered tent 
music-theaters in Cape Cod and Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and probably inspired 
many of the new nation-wide crop of the- 
aters-in-the-round. 

Terrell, whose first name rhymes 
with Injun, is a good-looking, 35-year-old 


*Irwin, kidnapper of an 18-year-old Wash- 
ington girl, was later found dead by suicide in a 
poison ivy patch near Ringoes, 6 miles away. 





Kern under canvas. Show Boat at the Music Circus. (SEE: There’s something) 


ex-actor who once played Jack Arm- 
strong, All-Ameriean boy, on the radio. 
Three years ago he felt an All-American 
summer nostalgia: He missed the carni- 
val tents of yesteryear. He figured that 
other people might feel the same. 

It was no cinch to launch the music 
circus. He had almost no money. But he 
did have a good loyal cast and, he found, 
the perfect location: Lambertville is just 
across the Delaware River from Pennsy]l- 
vania’s Bucks County artist colonies and 
is only an evening’s scenic drive from 
Philadelphia past some of the best out-of- 
town restaurants in the country. 


Recent recordings 


Light summer listening: Songs of 
Oley Speaks, sung by Margaret Speaks 
(a niece) and Richard Bonelli (M-G-M: 
four 45s, four 10” 78s or one 10” LP). 
Among them: Sylvia; The Road to Man- 
dalay; The Prayer Perfect. For contrast, 
the Alec Wilder Octet (Columbia: 10” 
LP or four 45s) offers such dance tunes 
as Sweet Sue and Japanese Sandman in 
almost 18th century orchestration. Best 
bit: the harpsichord in Sea Fugue Mama, 





Kurope has 
everythin 


0 I the Thrilt Season” 


WHERE IN THE WORLD is there so 
much to enjoy—whether you seek culture, 
rest or pleasure? Here are eighteen coun- 
tries whose traditions, customs, scenery 
provide an infinite variety of interests to 
please every taste. So this year take a 
glorious unforgettable holiday in Europe! 


European Travel Commission 


For further information, write each country in which interested 
Address : National Tourist Office of (name of country) 
Box 1247, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 


| od countries joined together to further friendship 
and progress through travel 


AUSTRIA + BELGIUM « DENMARK «+ FRANCE + GERMANY + GREAT BRITAIN + GREECE 
ICELAND + IRELAND « ITALY + LUXEMBOURG - MONACO 
NETHERLANDS + NORWAY + PORTUGAL + SWEDEN + SWITZERLAND + TURKEY 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. His plan- 
ning enables you to do and see all the 
things you want to do. And your vacation 
can be made at maximum savings if you 
‘can go in the “Thrift Season”—from Sep- 
tember to April—when Europe is less 
crowded, and rates are lower. 
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RADIO-TV 





Radio’s fight for survival 


Losing fast in the big cities, gaining where TV isn’t 


Cocky and jubilant, commercial 
television this month is celebrating its 
10th anniversary. With 107 stations in 60 
cities, TV networks in the East range 
from Boston to Jacksonville and west to 
Omaha. 

But has TV delivered a knockout 
blow to radio? By no means. While radio 
is staggering on its feet in New York 
City, with a 60 to 80% drop in listeners 
since 1948, the nation-wide drop for radio 
is only about 40%. And in some areas, 
where TV is absent radio is holding its 
own or is ahead. 

For example, in Salt Lake City, with 
4 out of 5 stations reporting, radio busi- 
ness is up from 912% to 22%. KSL 
raised its daytime rates by 10% on June 
1. In Nashville, Tenn., WSM reports sta- 
tion income up, more listeners than ever. 
In hundreds of other smaller cities radio 
is holding its own, or—occasionally—re- 
porting advances. 

Radio is suffering worst within the 
radius of the big TV networks in the 
evening hours. In New York radio’s de- 
cline is sensational. Latest Nielsen-rating 
comparison for 1948 and 1951 shows 
these top program slumps in New York 
City: 

Jack Benny slipped from 22.5 in 1948 
to 7.6 in 1951. Amos ’n’ Andy dropped 
from 15.7 to 4.2; Arthur Godfrey's Talent 
Scouts from 23.6 to 6.8; Bob Hope from 


15.7 to 3.0; Bing Crosby from 14.8 to 6.9. 

In Philadelphia, evening radio listen- 
ing is down at least 25%; in Detroit 
about 60%, with daytime audience off 
between 30 and 35%; in Boston the 
slump is equally sharp. 

Beginning last month, all four radio 
chains put into effect a 10 to 15% cut in 
rates to combat TV’s effect. 

Straws showing which way the wind 
is blowing can be seen in isolated recent 
incidents: Station WINX, Washington, 
D.C., which was purchased for $500,000 
in 1944, sold for $120,000. In Cleveland 
the asking price for ofie large station is 
reliably reported to have skidded in a 
year from $3,000,000 to $1,250,000. 

Network radio reaches 40 million 
homes compared to an estimated 12 mil- 
lion TV homes and the average cost of 
a netWork TV show is almost twice that 
for radio. TV enthusiasts, however, insist 
video is 5 times as effective. 

Bleak Outlook. In the two fields 
where video is weakest—straight news 
and musical presentation, both popular 
and classical—radio may be able to hold 
out indefinitely. Likewise, the so-called 
“soap operas,” which the housewife can 
listen to in the daytime hours without 
interrupting her chores, will always have 
a big audience. 

But there is little doubt that radio is 
in a fight for its life, and that when the 





The daring young girl. The Big Top is video’s biggest show. (SEE: Top circus) 
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FCC lifts the “freeze” on new TV sta- 
tions, opening up 70 new channels for 
some 2,000 more TV stations, what has 
happened to radio in New York will be 
repeated throughout the U.S. Then radio 
will be somewhat like General MacAr- 
thur’s old soldier, who never dies, but 
just fades away. 


Top circus 


For TV to pick up the “feel” of a 
circus, with all its size and drama, is as 
dificult as capturing the mood of a 
United Nations session. Each requires ex- 
pert cameramen and a neat sense of tim- 
ing. 

CBS has tackled both jobs but its 
circus show, Big Top (Saturday, 12 noon- 
1 p.m., EDT) takes top honors. Last 
week, celebrating its first anniversary, 
Big Top was as full as ever of black 
bears, tumblers and aerialists. 

The show is put on each week from 
Convention Hall, Camden, N.J., boasting 
the biggest ring in the world (50 feet in 
diameter), a grandstand seating 1,200 
and some 350 participants, Big Top is 
produced by Charles Vanda, vice-presi- 
dent of WCAU-TV, the CBS outlet in 
Philadelphia. Vanda, a stocky, explosive 
ex-colonel in Army Intelligence, books 
six acts weekly, carries $1 million worth 
of accident insurance (not a mishap yet) 
and has 125 off-camera workers. 

Grand Opening. The show begins 
with the traditional “spec”—an opening 
parade including the six acts, a Philadel- 
phia Mummers’ band, a calliope, four 
clowns, a strong man, a circus band and 
a Cub Scout troop. Technically, in num- 
ber of people taking part and vastness of 
camera range, Big Top is the biggest 
show on video. 


Gardening a la TV 


When WOI-TY, the television sta- 
tion of Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., 
started a video show last March to tell 
city folks how to care for their gardens, 
lawns and fruit trees, it had no idea of 
the tremendous response the program 
would get. Within a week a deluge of re- 
quests was coming in for bulletins and 
more information. 

Lawns. Ames (pop. 23,000) is 
within easy TV distance of Des Moines 
(pop. 177,000). City dwellers with dan- 
delions covering their front lawn learned 
quickly when horticulturist Ed Cott and 
Farm Service Director (WOI-TV) Dale 
Williams showed them how to mix the 
2-4D weed killer; how to adjust the water 
pressure for spraying, how to handle the 
equipment, etc. The show (Tues. 9:15-45 
p.m. CST) was put on film. Most of the 
broadcasts, however, are “live” from the 
studio. 

Reports Williams: “It’s old stuff to 
the farmers. But a lot of the city folks 
really seem to want to know all about it.” 
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1. Central America under the watchful eye | 

Ir of the Technical Co-operation Adminis- 

d tration, has resulted this week in its first 

n- commercial-scale seeding in the U.S. The 

of newcomer: kenaf, a fibrous plant native 

st to India and similar to jute, from which . 


burlap is made. 

The American Kenaf Fiber Corp. is 
planting 640 acres of rich Florida soil 
near Lake Okeechobee. The expected 
yield is 1.5 million pounds of fiber, which 
will be sold to the Commodities Credit 


a- Corp. at 30¢ a pound. 
Kenaf fiber compares favorably in 

ll quality with jute, but it is not expected 
S, to replace it in the U.S. for bags and 
of other burlap products in the immediate 
m future. The reason: This country has 
e- limited facilities for weaving kenaf or 
id jute yarn. Most burlap (250,000 tons a 

year) is imported from India in finished 
is form. * 
es What kenaf may replace soon is the | Fie oe a 
n- 70,000 tons of raw jute fiber imported The Absorbine rg “WET. DR Ye, wr Abeta Foot fungl tt can reoch 
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_ Thuzsday,” has been warned of a possi- 

+ ble “ew drought. Water Commissioner 
Dom*nick F. Paduano sounded the alarm: 
Res@voirs, only 87.6% filled, held 9 bil- | 
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lion gallons less than last year at this 
time; consumption continued at a billion 
gallons a day. 

The first probable restriction: a re- 
imposed ban on washing automobiles. 


Shale oil opens 
vast new reserves 


American oil consumption in 1951 
will average 728 gallons for every man, 
woman and child in the U.S. At that rate 
the 25.3 billion barrels of proved crude 
oil reserves in this country (the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute’s latest estimate) 
could be swallowed up within ten years. 

This week the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
thought it had a solution. After six years 
of investigation and tests at Rifle, Colo., 
it was preparing to show private oil com- 
panies that there is a new and seemingly 
limitless supply of oil waiting to be 
tapped—at a profit. 

Plans are being drawn up to replace 
a pilot plant at Rifle with a $333,870 
demonstration-scale retort to extract oil 
from vast shale beds (formed by com- 
pressed sediment at the bottom of ancient 
lakes) in the Green River geological for- 
mation of northwestern Colorado. 

Plenty on Hand. Less than half of 
the 2,600-square-mile formation has been 
surveyed. But it’s believed that if all the 
oil could be extracted from these shale 
beds, the U.S. would be wealthier by 500 
billion barrels. 

Oil from shale isn’t new. Ohio had 
25 shale oil companies a century ago; 
they were put out of business by the dis- 
covery of petroleum. Foreign countries 
(Russia, Estonia, Sweden, Australia 
among them) are producing it. What is 
new: the method of mining shale and 





the retorting process of extracting oil. 

Applying modern quarrying methods 
and diesel machinery (powered by fuel 
made on the spot) one miner at Rifle 
carves out better than 148 tons of shale 
from underground caverns in a day. The 
gray, slate-like rock is mined, crushed 
into three-inch lumps and hauled to the 
retort for less than 50¢ a ton. 

The latest retorting method (“gas 
combustion process”) has two distinct ad- 
vantages: (1) it burns gas derived from 
the shale itself, and (2) it requires no 
water (a critical resource in this semi- 
arid area) to condense the oil mist. 

The one big hitch to shale oil: it 
yields no high-octane gasoline. On the 
other hand, there is plenty of shale avail- 
able, not only in Colorado, but in Wyo- 
ming and Utah as well. Moreover, the oil 
products from it, except for high octane 
gas, equal in quality those from petro- 
leum. Principal shale oil use: diesel and 
jet fuel and “standard” gas. 

Feasible. The aim of the Bureau 
of Mines is to produce shale oil at a cost 
“competitive” with natural crude oil. The 
price now is $1.50 per barrel, not taking 
into consideration depletion, interest on 
investment or profit. Current market 
price of natural crude is about $2.57 per 
barrel. Thus jet and diesel fuel can be 
derived from shale for about 7.3¢ per 
gallon (again without profit); prices 
from petroleum range from 7.3¢ to 9¢ 
per gallon. 

Private oil companies, reluctant to 
move out of the proved profit in petro- 
leum, are eyeing the Rifle project cau- 
tiously. Some have shale holdings in the 
area but none has begun developing them. 
When the Bureau of Mines has proved its 
profit point conclusively, Director James 
Boyd believes private industry will be 
convinced. Then, he says, “somebody 
ought to get going on it.” 


Bureau of Mines 


Underground wealth. From “quarry” through retort, shale yields oil. (SEE: Shale) 
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Le professeur est 
un phonographe 


From the moment it came out, in 
1945, The Pocket Book of Basic English 
(now titled English Through Pictures) 
was a hit. The Army and assorted over- 
seas agencies greeted it gleefully and 
channeled it abroad in large quantities. 
Soon Iranians, Afghans and Icelanders 
were happily declaiming: 

“The man went to his house. He is 
there. He went there. He was here. He 
is at his door” (page 29). Others, more 
advanced, dealt with abstract ideas (page 
271): “Knowledge is very important. It 
is important in itself. And it is important 
as a way to other things.” 

Perhaps the most important thing 
about this particular knowledge—how to 
talk English—was that the speakers had 
acquired it without a word of translating, 
just as if they were children learning to 
talk for the first time. And it had taken 
some of them no more than a week. Skill- 
fully chosen pictures and captions did it 
—with help, in some cases, from radio 
stations (especially in occupied nations) 
which broadcast the proper pronuncia- 
tions, page by page, each day. 

Before long, word got back to the 
author of English Through Pictures that 
amateur teachers were translating the 
captions and using it to teach foreign 
languages here. So the author himself, 
I. A. Richards, co-inventor of Basic 
English, enlisted M. H. Ilsley and Chris- 
tine Gibson, Romance-language experts, 
and in short order they worked out 
French and Spanish versions. 

The “basic” idea was retained. A 
man who has drilled himself with Span- 
ish: Self-Taught With Pictures (Pocket 
Books: 35¢) may not be able to read Cer- 
vantes. But he won’t get lost in Mexico 
City, either. 

The problem of pronunciation still 
remained. Spanish pronunciation is not 
too hard, but French is. This now has 
been solved by Educational Services, 
1702 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. In 
cooperation with Dr. Richards and his 
colleagues, they have made long-playing 
records duplicating the book captions. 
Each set (two 12” LPs) sells for $13 and 
contains 242 miniature “lessons,” with 
pauses for the learner to repeat each new 
sentence. The subject matter is, on the 
whole, designed more for an adult plan- 
ning a trip abroad than a high school stu- 
dent preparing for an examination. 

* & # 

When Senator Estes Kefauver (D.- 
Tenn.) failed to answer the roll call at a 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
meeting one day last winter, his waggish 
Texas colleague, Senator Tom Connally, 
remarked: 

“He’s off chasing crapshooters.” 

It was more than a crapshooter hunt 
that Kefauver and his Senate Crime In- 
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vestigating Committee colleagues were off 
on. Their 52,380-mile sweep through the 
country not only furnished Americans 
with the best television show in history, 
it turned up some horrifying facts about 
the extent to which big-time crime preys 
on the nation. 

So that these facts won’t be out-of- 
sight-out-of-mind, Kefauver has written 
the story of the investigation: Crime in 
America (Doubleday: $3 clothbound 
and illustrated; $1 paper-bound). 

Of the many wires and letters Ke- 
fauver got (some were funny: “I am a 
small time racketeer. . . . Don’t know 
nothing but think you are a swell guy.”) 
the one he paid most attention to came 
from Hawaii and said: “Is there any way 
a citizen can assist you in your tasks?” 

There is, says Kefauver: “. . . Study 
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C’est moi. 


French: Self-Taught With Pictures 


Self-explanatory. The easiest way to 
learn a language is the child's way. 
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Congress and to the law enforcement 
agencies of the country. . . . Get behind 
us and help us get those laws passed.” 

* # # 

Discussing the horrors of kitchen po- 
lice duty in How to Be Happy Though 
Drafted (Sterling: $1) the author, ex- 
Private James Seligmann, advises: “In 
the big lapses when there just isn’t any- 
thing to do, grab a broom. You can sweep 
the same spot over and over again, till 
you wear out the broom or wear a hole 
in the floor, but don’t be seen without 
that broom in your hands! The mess ser- 
geant doesn’t have to think you’re work- 
ing. But he has to be protected in case 
an officer comes around.” 

As can be seen from this excerpt, 
this is a very, very practical book for the 
new draftee—well worth while. Selig- 
mann even offers guidance on gambling, 
bucking for corporal, wolfing, bull-ses- 
sions and latrine-rumors. 
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this valuable 


FREE BOOK 


showed me how to 


HEAR BETTER 


with dignity 





My life is fuller, richer. Yet, some 
of my closest friends don’t realize 
that my new interest in —_ is due 
to a Telex Hearing Aid . 


Take the Circle Hearing Test 
at home ee angi S your 


My circle of friends was be- 
coming smaller due to my increas- 
ing difficulty in hearing normal 
conversation. Then I wrote to 
Telex for their FREE BOOK and 
took the Circle Hearin, ng, Test in my 
own home... Today, I’m wearing hearing 
a new Telex Hearing Aid—nocord, ability ool. ae 7, Aa Send for 
bulky ear button, or headband. this valuable FREE BOOK today. 


Telex Hearing Aids are accepted by the Council of Physical 
Medicine of the American Medical Association. 


















1 want to test my hearing ability (or that of a friend) privately. 
Please send me your FREE BOOK in picin wrapper at once. 


NAM 
The complete line of 
7 heating aids, start-  ADORESS 
a ing at $68.00 city 





BUY BONDS 
QOTHACHE 7 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothoches. 
Use Dent's Dento! Poultice for pain or sore- 
“Since 1880" ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 
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OOTH [ 
DENTAL POULT 


BINOCULARS 
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ae Can ™ * \ Good 


1 Sailor 
TA 
a heal as 


tlon pemsenteed <i 
Send check or money order. ro 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB-25 
438 Asylum Si. Hartford 3, “yg 
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Ideal Gi SERVICEMEN *eaSIcK” 
FRIENDS are 


Here is the perfect gift for servicemen nae 

Send him this box of assorted candies, preserv: 

cookies,'jellies. All individually wrapped A pamnnte pea 
‘oof po Sent anywhere postpaid, only 
3.00. Send check, cash, or money order. 


Crystal Foods, Dept. P-1, 122 $. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, iL. 

















The boss said" you're fired” 
- because Iwas tired 
y Phineas Fredric Furillo 


with Your Own 
OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 
it’s easy to build yourself! Just add 
masonry—to your choice of design 
—around one of these all-metal 


units and you have an outdoor fire- 
place that works right. Costs less! 





0. AMBROZ 
Cedar Rapids. la. 


A true recreation spot—for family GET ey 
or guests—right in your own yard. 
Everyone loves to cook and eat out- 
doors! Choice of sizes and accessor- 
ies av available. See your dealer, or send 

— oe or len order cyt $1 

TER TONIGHT 
Mintel O08 vn Oat Perk. tod YOU'LL SLEEP BETTER 
- a avoiw excessive use OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


CONTAINS NO NARCOTICS OR mae me 
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Year in and 
you'll do well with the 
HARTFORD 


a forms of fire, asiee 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY | 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 








MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Your HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 
--- BLOOM GLORIOUSLY 


WwiTH 





You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants ... 
Large Blooms . . . RICH 


and COLORFUL. Pep-it 
gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots... by speeding Nature's own 
micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus... 
ail potted plants and bulbs. 


ULL POUND nei 
handy metal ° >a 78 
“Taba iial 


Money Back Guarantee 









CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS 
MOISTURE 

PEP-IT is a rich black humus, a 
_ Quick-acting blend of organic plant 
vitalizers. Harmless to plants in any quantity. Absorbs 
its own weight in water . . . releases moisture to plant 
as needed. EASY TO USE. Just spread a heaping spoon- 
ful or 2 around each plont, that's all. 

Prompt delivery and fuil satisfaction pete 


T pep-it, Box 827, Mundelein, Illinois ©! 
Enclosed is $__-_ for full pounds 
of Pep-it in handy metal containers. My money 
to be refunded by return airmail if | om not com- 
pletely satisfied. 
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city STATE, cemmensmmeems 

introductory Extra Gift — with oll PEP-IT first orders 
if you hurry: valuable 24-page illustrated book, The 
GARDENER’S LOG . . . A handsome Pian and RECORD 
book. New planting ideas. Complete instructions, graph 
paper charts, record of bloom by weeks. Marvelous aid 


to dit ip Wits Revie: 
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Im-party-al 


In France is a soldier named Ike 
Who’s reputed to say that he’d like 

For the ballots to list ’im 

In a new kind of system 
As the choice of both parties alike. 

—Chip Wood 
* + . 

Harold Stassen is the first volunteer 
to announce he will not wait for a Presi- 
dential draft call. 

e o o 

We can sympathize with the British. 
We have trouble keeping the kids out of 
our channels too. 

a a ° 

The worst dopes revealed in the 
Senate narcotics investigation were the 
ones who permitted our young people to 
become enslaved in the drug habit. 

© . a 

A fool and his money are soon 
parted. This makes him no different these 
days from the smart people. 

i s ae 

Our Government officials have been 
speaking volumes of words, in vain plead- 
ing to keep prices down; then J. Malik 
utters a few sentences, and immediately 
stock quotations take a sudden drop. 

oa af 

Stalin doesn’t mind standing on his 
own two feet—if they’re on someone 
else’s property. 

* e - 

U.S. Communist leaders are finally 
being committed to jail. They can now 
have all the party cells they want. 

. . . 

For Britain and Iran, the Abadan 
honeymoon is over. 

o * * 

A person doesn’t have to watch his 
money anymore; the Government has it 
even before he sees it. 


Lafe Locke for Pathfinder 

“For 20 years I tried to teach him to get 

up in the morning—the Army did it in 
two days.” 


Interesting the way Congress turned 
from how-to-make-war hearings to nar- 
cotics investigations—from hotheads to 


hopheads. 
” o . 
Popularity of the hands across the 
sea policy, it seems, depends upon who 
hands it across! 


Quips 


MacArthur investigation finally ends. 
Congressional probes don’t die; they just 
fade away.—Philadelphia /nquirer. 

The point has about been reached 
where it costs as much to buy four pounds 
of beefsteak as it does to catch a half- 
pound fish.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Another Iranian soldier has been 
killed by a Russian border guard. But we 
haven’t heard how it is that Wall Street 
is to blame.—Dallas Morning News. 


FROZEN FOODS 





Les Colin for Pathfinder 
“When I ask if these foods are frozen, I mean price, not temperature.” 
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Off the assembly lines and onto the tracks, new 
and repaired freight cars have been rolling into 
Pennsylvania Railroad service at a record rate... 
all part of the Pennsylvania’s $586,000,000 equip- 
ment program to be completed before the middle 
of next year. 


Before the end of 1951 the Pennsylvania will have 
more than 200,000 freight cars in service, ready 
for any demand of industry or defense. 


These will include more than 6,000 new cars built 
in the Pennsylvania's shops, 34,000 repaired cars 
and 20,000 new cars for which purchase orders 
were placed with car builders last year. 
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ASSEMBLY LINE FOR DEFENSE ! 


The estimated annual hauling capacity of these 
new and repaired cars is over 62,000,000 tons. 
That’s 15 times the total tonnage of all of the 
925 ships that made up the U. S. Navy in 1949. 


In addition to its extensive freight car program, 
the Pennsylvania ordered more than 1,100 new 
Diesel-electric locomotives, nearly all of which 
are now at work. 


Thus the Pennsylvania’s “Assembly Line for 
Defense !"’ from which a new or repaired car has 
been rolling into service every 2% minutes of the 
working day, is doing its share to make certain 
we shall be ready for any transportation demand. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Figures shown are based on orders 
placed as of this publication date 
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A Service thats saving up miles... 
needed miles for the mort abtad / 


Every mile you save today is an extra 
mile for the months ahead. It’s im- 
portant to make your driving count 
... and, through proper tire care, to 
help make your driving safe. 


President \ 





Your TIRES, regardless of make, can give you 
thousands of extra miles. Provide for this future 
mileage today. Join the wise motorists who are 
already taking advantage of Seiberling Dealers’ 
TxC (Tire Care) Service. 


To help you get more mileage, Seiberling offers 
exclusive service 


See your Seiberling dealer soon. Let him explain in detail how 
he can save you tire-miles and money with these T*C services: 

1. Regular tread wear inspections 

2. Inflation service with ACCURATE gauges 

3. Examination for faulty wheel alignment 

4. Proper tire balancing service 

5. Tire rotation every 5000 miles 

6. Expert retreading guidance 


SEIBERLING 


Seiberling Rubber Company « Akron 9,Ohio ¢* Toronto, Canada 


Makers of Americas Finest Tires and Tubes 
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